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FOLK-SONG SOCIETY. 


THis Society was founded in 1898 for the purpose of collecting 
and publishing Folk Songs, Ballads and Tunes. 

It is certain that great numbers of these exist which have 
not been noted down, and which, therefore, are in danger of 
being lost. 

The Society publishes in its Journal such centributions of 
Traditional Songs as may be chosen oy @ Committee of musi- 
cal experts, and may from time to time hold tieetings at which 
these songs are introduced, and form the subject of performance, 
lecture, and discussion. 

The subscription has been fixed at ros. 67. annually (payable 
on January rst in each year), on payment of which members 
will be entitled to receive all publications for the current year, 
and to attend all meetings, etc., organized by the Society. 

All communications as to Membership, or on the general 
business of the Society, should be addressed to « The Honorary 
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EDITORIAL 


HE present number contains a further, and in all probability final, selection 
from the late H. E. D. Hammond’s collection. Previous selections have 
been published in Journals No. 11 and 27 and sixteen songs were published by 
Novello & Co. during his life-time. There is at present a good deal of activity in 
collecting British ballads and songs in North America and Miss Maud Karpeles gives 
to the Folk-Song Society the first-fruits of her recent foraging expeditions in New- 
foundland. That folk-singing still survives in rural districts is attested by a small 
selection of songs which Mr. H. H. Albino has offered to us. Mr. Albino has collected 
songs not only in Gloucestershire but in Czechoslovakia and Persia. The thanks of 
the Society are due to Dr. Vaughan Williams for access to the Hammond collection ; 
to Miss Gilchrist, who went through it and made a selection from which the present 
numbers have been chosen, for her invaluable annotations ; and to Mr. A. Martin 
Freeman for help in the work of the editing committee ; to Miss Karpeles and to 
Mr. Albino for the valuable material which they have contributed. 

The true editorial to this number will be found in the article by Mr. Fox-Strangways 
printed on the next page. It has become clear there is still a good deal of work to be 
done by the Folk-Song Society, not so much perhaps in collecting folk-songs as in 
sifting and studying those which have already been preserved. Delegates of the 
Folk-Song Society were present at the International Congress of Popular Arts, held 
at Antwerp in the last week in August, and they found an interesting variety of views 
and methods prevailing among the anthropologists and folk-musicians of different 
countries. An attempt is being made to form some kind of loose federation which 
may facilitate the comparative international study of folk-song. In the light of what 
has been, is being and still needs to be done, Mr. Fox-Strangways’s words to the 
members of the Folk-Song Society are timely. 

FRANK Howes. 


A PROPHECY. 


By A. H. Fox-StTrancways. 


Wuat is the good of growing old, unless you are allowed to prophesy a little? The 
young have quick, accurate sight for things near them: the old are long-sighted for 
the past and the future, but the present makes no clear impression on them, it is 
merely another instance of what has happened and of what is going to happen. 

Have you noticed that the argument for prophecy is the same as the argument 
for prayer? We pray because we are bidden, in the first instance: but by the very 
act of praying we induce a state of mind in ourselves which is the first condition of 
the prayer being answered, a determination. And prophecies may come true or 
not, just as prayer may be answered or not ; but when they do, the after age is quite 
clear in its mind that the Rod came out of Jesse because Jesse consistently over a 
space of centuries made up its mind it was going to, determined, in fact, that it would 
deserve it. 

So I shall take leave to prophesy, knowing that it may come true or not. My 
prophecy is that in five years’ time folk-song, folk-dance, and folk-lore will not be 
three bunches of people grinding three axes, but one body bent on finding out the 
best way to prosecute a homogeneous study of great interest, and discovering at every 
moment that each helps the other. You cannot understand the song unless you know 
the nursery rhymes ; nor the dance and the shanties unless you know the songs and 
the music generally ; nor the lore of custom and superstition, unless you know how 
people felt when they did all the curious things that ‘‘ The Golden Bough ”’ talks of ; 
and what they felt they have said, more clearly than anywhere else, in their song and 
dance. 

If anybody doubts this I would ask him to take down the Oxford Books of English 
Verse, of German verse, and of French verse, and to read a dozen poems ineach. He 
will probably wonder—I do—whether the French is poetry, and whether we cannot 
do better than the German ; whereas with the English he will have no sort of doubt. 
And can there be any reason for this except that with foreign words we don’t know 
all the feelings they evoke or the associations they bring up? They are just so many 
words with a dictionary meaning ; and the one thing we are sure about with our own 
poetry is that the words have not their dictionary meaning. In the same sort of way 
we are never so blind as when we think we have traced a song or dance or custom to 
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a ‘ source ’ and so ‘ accounted for’ it. It is the sum of a hundred instincts, feelings, 
associations, and that is what we mean by the prefix ‘ folk.’ It—‘ Shenandoah,’ for 
instance, that has lately focused attention—certainly came from a source: to be 
blunt, from the man who first sang it ; but we shall never know who, or of what part 
of the English-speaking world, he was, nor does it matter. The song is a cask into 
which have been emptied a hundred vintages, and it is from the hints and suggestions 
and intuitions of many men and women of different ways and walks that its richness 
comes, and its Englishness. 

We can’t make an old song, any more than we can build an old cottage (though 
somebody seems to think that that will be possible when the site of the Botanic 
Gardens in Regent’s Park falls vacant the year after next) ; but we can preserve it. 
And the best way of doing that is to sing it and see what it’s made of. Before we 
can do that we must have the material, and this Society has been collecting that for 
a whole generation, and can look back on a well-spent thirty years. Its business now 
is to get the songs known and sung, so that they may come to life again—which 
means, grow, as they used to do—and be criticised—and singing is the best form of 
criticism. Even if that criticism condemned three-quarters of the songs, the collection 
would still have been worth making : because fashions change, and with music change 
rather rapidly, and so it is good to have the larder well stocked to suit all tastes. 

A second thing we can do with them is to study them and try to get down upon the 
secrets of musicality in its very simplest form, just as we read Plato’s ‘‘ Republic ” 
in order to know what being good means, and Aristotle’s ‘“‘ Ethics ” to know what it 
means to be wise. A thinker wrote, in a letter to a friend,—‘‘ If I had to begin over 
again, I should like to try to master the elements of a few big things. Till I have 
done this, the rest is all confusion, and talking about it is beating the air. And 
whenever I at all understand the elements, I seldom have much difficulty in finding 
‘applications ’ everywhere.” For the musicality in “ Bushes and Briars” and in 
the Ninth Symphony is one and the same, only very different in degree and develop- 
ment and implication. Have you ever considered what music—the ‘ musicalness ’ 
of it, I mean—really is? It is a gentle and persistent breaking of rules or departing 
from truth. To sing from C to D is to move from eighty vibrations a second to 
ninety ; but music is always making them, for its own good purpose, 79, 9I, or some 
other number. To play up one octave in one second should give a definite duration 
to each note, but music capriciously lengthens or shortens one here or there. The 
structure of a melody needs often some repetition to make it clear, but music at its 
best seldom repeats exactly. In all this it admirably typifies a life in which there is 
no such thing as absolute pleasure or pain, but where both are felt as what R. B. calls 
‘ the little more and the little less—and what worlds away ! ’ 

All this a song can show quite as well as a symphony, but more clearly, because 
more simply : but we have to look for it. Europe and America have been doing this 
for some years, and we have done hardly anything as yet. But we might; and we 
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may have a real contribution to make. The American may think in larger areas, a 
German may dig deeper, but an Englishman on the strength of his history—treligious, 
social, political—is in firm possession of one truth—that he never knows a thing 
until he lives it, until he sees that it will ‘work.’ And just as what he did with his 
dances was to dance them, so what he might do with his songs would be to sing them 
and so know them. Knowing them would include, in our case, cataloguing our own 
collection first, and then all books on the subject written in English, and, if we live 
long enough, in other (not impossible) languages. For a man is alive only as long as 
he works, and if we cannot find work that we can do, a dead death would be better 
than a living one. 

The piece of work that looks worth doing is a live journal, as soon as our present 
volume of pure folk-song is completed. Perhaps ‘ vital’ would be a better word 
than ‘live.’ It would contain considered articles by people who cared for the thing, 
and who had some special piece of knowledge about song or dance or lore that they 
could pool ; and reviews of books—five hundred or a thousand lines for a fine one, 
five or even nothing for a dud, and anything between. It might start small— 
twenty or thirty pages half-yearly—and grow to a hundred a quarter ; and it would 
cost less than the present separate journals. It should be on good paper with fairly 
large print. The first few numbers might not be world-shaking ; but the point 
would be that whereas at present there is hardly a paper that would take matter so 
esoteric, here would be a place where real knowledge on the subject backed by a little 
ordinary skill of writing would be welcome. It would be a good thing for all of us 
to be able to turn the page from an analysis of the ‘ Sovay ’ group, or a description 
of a new phono-photographic machine, or the Icelandic ‘ rimur,’ to the Bacubert or 
the Seises of Seville, or another page to the harvest-home or cat’s-cradle. 

Then there are lectures. It is true that only one lecturer in ten is any good, and 
we should have to find the one. But our subject is peculiarly suitable for lectures. 
It appeals straight to deep-rooted instincts, and it is not so difficult to understand as 
acoustics, or the laws of muscular action, or Doomsday Book. But also the good 
lecturer speaks ‘ to ’ his illustrations, and we have them all to hand, and could prime 
him with the instances he wants. The schools of the country are our best public, 
and if such lectures were organized with care, we might expect to see our member- 
ship eventually grow, which would enable more to be done. 

Well, all these possibilities might be sifted by collective wisdom and improved 
upon, added to, or dropped. It is not the exact form it takes that is important, but 
the fact of cohesion. At present if a brain is seething with an idea or a heart bursting 
with an address, there is nowhere for the man to put either of them : if an intelligent 
stranger arrives wanting to understand our country, there is no one to show him what 
we have in our corner of it. I cannot help believing that we shall alter this, and as 
such changes can only come gradually, now is the time to begin. 
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FOLK SONGS FROM THE HAMMOND COLLECTION. 


BALLADS. 


1.—NOBLE LORD HAWKINS. 


SunGc BY R. BARRETT, 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. PIDDLETOWN. 


1, Whilst no - ble Lord Haw-kins a - hunt-ing did ride, With his 


horse and his gun and his sword by his side, As he was a - rid-ing he 


chanced for to see, A pret-ty youngdam-sel, her name was Pol - ly, A 


pret - ty youngdam- sel, her name was Pol - ly. 


2“ O Polly, dear Polly, my butler shall be 
For to draw me wine and to wait upon me, 
For to draw me wine and to wait upon me, 
O then will you love me, my pretty Polly ?” 
O then, etc. 


3 ‘‘O noble Lord Hawkins, Oh, do not say so, 
Go home to your wife and let nobody know ; 
Go home to your wife and your children three, 
And seven long years will I tarry for thee. 
And seven, etc. 


4 ‘O noble Lord Hawkins, Oh, don’t talk so bold, 
For I'll not be thy wife for thy silver nor gold. 
For I'd rather wear petticoats fringed to the knee 
Than I'd wed with a married man till his wife die.” 
Than I'd wed, etc. 
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‘ce 
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5 “‘ Then Polly, dear Polly, give me a penknife, 
And I will go home and kill my old wife ; 
I will kill my old wife and my children three, 
And seven long years will I tarry for thee.” 
And seven, etc. 


6 “‘ Now seven long years is over and past, 
The old lady goes to her long home at last. 
And the very same day the old lady she die, 
He went a-courting of pretty Polly. 
He went, etc. 


7 ‘‘ So now she’s a nobleman’s lady so high, 
All along with young Hawkins do ride ; 
So all you young maidens take warning of me, 
And come to the wedding of a Polly. 
And come, etc. 


8 “ For there’s six pretty maidens so neat and so trim 
Shall dance to my wedding next Monday morning. 

This is a rather confused version of ‘‘ Sir Arthur and Charming Mollee ”’ (see Dixon’s 
Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry, first published in 1846). Dixon obtained his copy 
from Chambers, and calls it a Northumbrian song. It was “ taken down from the 
recitation of a lady,” and the Sir Arthur of the song is said to have been Sir Arthur 
Haslerigg, governor of Tynemouth Castle during Cromwell’s Protectorate—a state- 
ment upon which one need not lay too great weight. But that it was a Northumbrian 
song seems very likely, as the “ die’ of verses 4 and 6 should be “ dee,”’ to rhyme 
with “knee,” etc. Moreover, the tune, though it has affinity with the ‘ Green 
Bushes ” and “ Todlin’ Hame ”’ group, is more like the Scottish ‘ O, whistle and I'll 
come to ye, my lad,” with its characteristic upward leap, an air used in John O’Keefe’s 
“ Poor Soldier,” but according to Stenhouse composed by John Bruce, a Dumfries 
fiddler, more than .thirty years earlier than the opera, that is, about 1750. Bruce, 
however, may only have amplified the tune, as eighteenth-century fiddlers were 
wont to do. 

Dixon’s version begins “ As noble Sir Arthur one morning did ride.” Verses 4 
and 5 in Mr. Hammond’s version have become corrupted ; the verse before verse 4 
is lost, so that the sense has suffered. Sir Arthur offers to make Mollie his butler if 
she will love him; he will make her a lady, give her jewels and many fine things, 
including a petticoat flounced to the knee. (Here is a reminiscence of “‘ Green 
Bushes ” which is also present in the tune). Mollie rejects them all, adding 

And I’ve got a petticoat suits my degree, 

And I'll ne’er love a married man till his wife dee. 
He then obligingly offers to kill his wife and bairnies three, but Mollie advises him to 
go home and let nobody know— 


For seven long years I will wait upon thee, 
But I'll ne’er love a married man till his wife dee. 
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So the maiden is in the end rewarded for her virtue and constancy, and the warning 
for fair maids is 
Ne’er love a married man till his wife dee. 
—A. G. G. 
2.—GENERAL WOLFE. 
FIRST VERSION, 
SuNG BY S. GREGORY 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. OF BEAMINSTER. 
7 Mon-day eve - ning as we _ set sail, The wind did blow a 
. plea - sant gale, For to fight the French it 
" tent, Through smoke and fire, through smoke and _ fire,........... 


it dark ond a gloom - sy night. 
Variant (a) 
3 


SECOND VERSION. 


[BoLtD GENERAL WOLFE ] 
SunG By Wm. BarTLett 
oF WIMBORNE. 


(ar } 
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2 Now the French was landed on mountains high, 
And we poor hearts in the valleys lie, 
“* Never mind, my lads,’’ General Wolfe did say, 
** Brave lads of honour, brave lads of honour, 
Old Engeland shall win the day.” 


3 Then the very first broadside we give to them, 
We killed seven hundred and fifty men, 
“* Well done, my lads,” General Wolfe did say, 
** Brave lads of honour, brave lads of honour, 
Old Engeland shall win the day.” 


4 Then the very first broadside they give to us, 
They wounded our General in his right breast, 
Then out of his tender breast loving blood did flow, 
Like any fountain, like any fountain, 
Till all his men was filled with woe. 


5  ‘ Now here’s a hundred guineas all in bright gold, 
Take it and part it, for my blood’s quite cold, 
And use your soldiers as you did before, 

Your soldiers own, your soldiers own, 
And they will fight for evermore. 


_ 6 “ And when to Old England you do return, 
Pray tell my friends that I am dead and gone, 
Pray tell my tender old mother dear 
That I am dead, O, that I am dead, O, 
And shall never see her no more.” 


The seemingly original form of this tune is found in an eighteenth-century song 
“ Distress me with these tears no more.” See Journal, Vol. vi, pp. 9-10, for this air 
and also a Wiltshire variant. C/. also in the Complete Petrie Collection, No. 365—a ff 
curious form in common time, not quite intelligible in the absence of words. This 
type of rhythm seems particularly liable to loss of its original form in traditional 
descent. The Wiltshire variant is a brisk three-four melody.—A. G. G. 


3-—-BOY AND HIGHWAYMAN. 
(THe YORKSHIRE BITE or CRAFTY PLOUGHBOoY.] 


SuNG BY GEORGE VINCENT 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. OF CoRFE. 
— Z 
ev 1. It’s of an old’ far - mer that had a young man, For to 


do his busi-ness his mame it was Dan, “So Dan, take the cow and a - 
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¥ way to the fair, For she’s in good or - der and TI can her spare.” 
Cuorus 


t ij 


10 


22 
Fol the dol did-dle dle dol day. 


So the boy took the cow to the fair in a band, 
And very soon got there, as we understand. 
Soon after he got there he met with three men, 
And sold them the cow for six pound and ten. 


They went to the ale-house to have them some drink, 
Where the men they paid the boy all the chink, 
There sat an old highwayman drinking his wine, 

Said he to himself, ‘‘ That money’ll be mine.” 


The boy took his leave and away he did go, 

The highwayman soon followed after also. 

And soon overtook him all on the highway, 
“You're well overtaken, young man,” he did say. 


“ How far are you going this way ?” he did say, 

“ How far are you going along this highway ? ” 

“* Three or four miles farther, from what I do know.” 
““ Come jump up behind and away we will go.” 


They rode till they came to some very dark lane, 
When the highwayman said, ‘‘ I must tell to you plain, 
Deliver your money without any strife, 

Or else I will certainly take your sweet life.” 


He pulled open his coat and the money pulled out, 
And on the green grass he strewed it about, 

When the highwayman was picking it into his purse, 
To make him amends Dan rode off on his horse. 


The highwayman shouted and bade him to stay, 
But Dan never heeded but kept on his way, 
And home to his master safe home he did bring 
Horse, saddle, and bridle, a very fine thing. 


They open the saddle-bags, there they behold 

Five hundred pounds in bright silver and gold, 
Besides two brace of pistols I’ll swear and I'll vow, 
“ Dang it,”’ says Dan, “ I’ve well sold the cow.” 


Says his master to Dan, ‘‘ For your courage so bold 
Three parts of the money you shall have in gold ; 
But as for that villain, it served him by right, 

To put upon a young Yorkshire boy bite,” 


? [To put upon him a young Yorkshire boy’s bite) 
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This well-known ballad—called “ The Yorkshire Bite,” ‘ The Crafty Ploughboy,”’ 
“* Jack and his Master,” etc., is widely spread in America though hitherto unrepre- 
sented in the Journal. Logan in his Pedlar’s Pack of Ballads prints a version from 
Four Excellent New Songs, c. 1782, the four songs being “‘ The Yorkshire Bite,” “ The 
Golden Glove,” “‘ The Bold Hairy Cap ” and “ The Laplander’s Wish.” His version 


begins 


If you please to draw near the truth I’ll declare 
I'll sing of a farmer who lived in Hartfordshire ; 
A pretty Yorkshire boy he had for his man 

To do his business, his name it was John. 


On the boy’s arrival home on the horse in triumph the farmer exclaims: “ What a 
plague! Is my horse turned into a cow?” John explains; the farmer holds his 
sides with laughter and says 


“‘ For a boy thou has been very bold ; 
And as for the villain you served him right 
And has put upon him a true Yorkshire bite ! ”’ 


A Yorkshire bite is a shrewd trick such as Yorkshire folk are traditionally noted for 
their ability to play upon simple people. In America the “ bite” becomes a South 
Carolina or New Hampshire one, according to locality. The tune in British Ballads 
from Maine is a variant of “ Turpin Hero ”’ (see Kidson’s Traditional Tunes, etc.)— 
another highwayman song. Cf. the one here printed with the ‘‘ Pace-Egging Tune ” 
in Journal, Vol. v, p. 214. This tune is also associated with hunting-songs. 


—A. G. G. 
4-—HENRY MARTYN. 
FIRST VERSION. 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. SunGc By WM. BARTLETT 
[DORIAN.) OF WIMBORNE. 
G=- I = — 
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SECOND VERSION. 


SuNG BY J. PoMERoy 
([DORIAN.]} OF BRIDPORT. 


THIRD VERSION. 
From F. Kipson's 
Traditional Tunes, 1891. 
1, There liv - ed three bro-thers’ in mer - ry Scot - land, In 
4 
i 


Cr 

Q 


4 
a 


they did cast lots which should rob on the SOB, ccccee salt 


BO main-tain his bro- thers and he. 


Three versions of ‘Henry Martin” were collected by Mr. Hammond, and two 
versions of the words. Mr. Bartlett’s words are incomplete. Mr. Pomeroy’s run 
to seven stanzas which resemble those printed in Journal, Vol. i, No. 4, p. 162, and 
in Baring Gould and Cecil Sharp’s English Folk Songs for Schools, pp. 20-22. These 
two Dorian tunes both have points of interest, the first in its rhythmic shape, and the 
second for its final descending scale-—F. H. 
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See Journal, Vol. i, p. 162; Vol. ii, p. 82; Vol. iii, p. 85, for other versions, texts, 
notes and references. Several interesting texts belonging to the “ Sir Andrew 
Barton ”’ form of this ballad and therefore to the probably earlier stream of tradition 
have recently been collected in America, three being printed in British Ballads from 
Maine (1929), edited by Barry, Eckstorm and Smyth, and one—a West Virginian 
version—in Cox’s Folk Songs of the South (1925). See the Maine Collection for further 
notes and references to American copies. In this American group, Andrew Barton 
becomes Andrew Battam, Andrew Bardun or Bardeen, Andy Bardan, Andrew 
Martine, and Bolender (Bold Andrew). 

Sir Andrew was of course an historical personage, his career, outside the ballad, 
being full of picturesque incidents. A Scottish naval commander and merchant 
seaman, he with his two brothers had been granted letters of reprisal by James IV, 
his exploits against the Portuguese gaining him the favour of his sovereign, to whom 
he sent in 1506 a present of three barrels of Flemish pirates’ heads, in token that he 
had rid the Scottish coasts of their former owners. A few years later he took to 
piracy himself against English ships. In his fight on August 2nd, 1511, with the 
ships sent against him by Henry VIII, Barton died of his wounds, and his own head 
is said to have been taken to England. His captors were Sir Edward Howard, 
Admiral of the Fleet, and Sir Thomas Howard. (The first was afterwards slain at 
Brest and the second was attainted and died a prisoner in the Tower, so they in turn 
came to sad or badends.) The horrid incident of the pickled pirates’ heads (perhaps 
not a solitary instance of Sir Andrew’s way with pirates) has left its mark in the 
sixteenth-century MS. copy in York Minster Library quoted by Child, where Sir 


ts 
Andrew boas “Once I met with the Portingaillis [Portuguese], d 


Yea, I met with them, ye [a ?] I indeed, 
I salted thirtie of ther heades, 
And sent them home to eat with breade.”’ 


A point of interest in the Maine variants is the fuller story of the ‘‘ Scotch robber ” 
as compared with “ Henry Martin,” which the editors call a mere torso, preserving 
only the story of the piracy, and saying nothing of the later pursuit and capture. 
There is a strong Scottish element in the Maine Collection, both in the ballads and 
their tunes, suggesting that a considerable number were taken out to the State by 
Scottish settlers. 

The origin of the characteristic and delightful tune of ‘“ Henry Martin” has 
hitherto never been explored. But a comparison of the many printed variants of 
“ Henry Martin ” with a similar group of ‘‘ Bonny Boy ” (I once loved a boy) versions 
suggests that the ‘‘ Henry Martin ”’ ballad may have been a later re-modelling of 
“ Sir Andrew Barton ”’ in a different stanza to fit the favourite seventeenth-century 
song-tune of “ Cupid’s Trepan,” which as regards the words, and perhaps the tune 
also, was an early form of “ Bonny Boy.”’/ This “ Bonny Boy ” tune was used for 
many different ballads, and from its usual refrain of “ Brave boys’ may possibly 
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have originally belonged to some sea ditty. An early version of “ Bonny Boy’ 


begins : Once did I love a bonny brave bird 
And thought he had been all my own, 
But he loved another far better than me, 
And has taken his flight and is flown, 
Brave boys, 
And has taken his flight and is flown. 


All the ballads to this tune, says Chappell (see his Popular Music, 1, 556, under 
“Cupid’s Trepan’’) require the burden “ Brave boys” [or, one may add, some 
substitute for it] and the repetition of the last line. The setting of ‘‘ Henry Martin ” 
to some current form of “‘ Bonny Boy ” would account for the persistency in almost 
all versions of the repetition ‘‘ salt sea—salt sea,” or a flourish on the word “ sea,” 
at the end of the third line. Cf. the three ‘‘ Henry Martin ”’ variants here printed 
and the one in Folk Songs from Somerset (Second Series), No. 30, more particularly 
with the copies of “‘ Bonny Boy ”’ in Journal, Vol. ii, p. 82; Vol. iii, p. 85, and the 
Complete Petrie Collection, No. 474. Both ‘‘ Bonny Boy” and “ Henry Martin” 
have points of likeness to Chappell’s tune (a version of which I print below), and a 
Dorset text of the first, quoted by Mr. Hammond, preserves the refrain ‘‘ My brave 
boys.” If ‘‘ Henry Martin ’’ should really be an offshoot from this old tune and 
stanza, it is interesting to notice how the character of the “‘ Bonny Boy ”’ has re- 
shaped itself to the vigorous sea-ballad, while retaining a point of expression which 
instead of an expansion of melancholy becomes a suggestion of a wide ocean. Cf. the 
third line of “ Bonny Boy ”’ (a) in Journal, Vol. iii, p. 85, (b) English County Songs, 
(c) C. J. Sharp’s One Hundred English Folk Songs, and (d) the third line of ‘‘ Henry 
Martin ” in Songs of the West : 


= 
> 
O24 
But my boy’ could not 
I built a...... Derth in My 
That I built him Breve bow’r in My 
(2) 


(sea ?] 


(a) 

That heshould go rob on the  Salt,...... 
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I append also an eighteenth-century version of the “ Bonny Boy ” (Cupid’s Trepan 
or Up the Green Forest, etc.) from Chappell’s National English Airs. “ Cupid’s 
Trappan ” was sung “ To a pleasant new tune now all in fashion.’’ Chappell’s 
evidence would date it from the reign of Charles II.—A. G. G. 


A DAMSEL, I’M TOLD. 
(Tune: Bonny Birp.} 


From THe FEeMALe Parson, 


In moderate time. oR THE BEAU IN THE Sups, 1730, 
D: 


(a) () 
Another version (a) () 
Brave boys !.... . 


5-—AS I WAS A-WALKING DOWN ST. STEPHEN’S STREET. 


(THe SILK-MERCHANT’s DAUGHTER.] 


- Sunc sy R. BARRETT 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. oF PIDDLETON 


t T 


own bro - ther ship - mate T chanced for to meet 
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(a) 

e 
1. As I was a- walk - ing down Saint Steph-en’s Street, My 


(6) 


“What cheer!"’ bro- ther ship-mate,come tell un - to me, For I’m 
b) 
bound to old Eng- land, old Eng - land to see. 
Variants: (a) (b) Verse 2 
4 
= = = ==! 
(c) 
== 


2 You ask of your captain if he wants of a hand 
My passage to Old England, I will do what I can, 
All things being got ready next morning to sail, 
With the wind blow south-west, boys, it blowed a fine gale. 


3 So as we was a-sailing with our hearts in content, 
Our ship sprung a leak and to the bottom she went, 
And fourteen bright seamen jumped into the long-boat, 
Provisions being short, and they all went afloat. 


4 Provisions being short, and death drawing nigh, 
They all did cast lots to see which should first die, 
Now the lots were made and shake up in a bag, 
For everyone his own lot for to have. 


5 Except this fair damsel whose lot it was last, 
And she was to die first to feed all the rest. 


6 “Stop your hand, stop your hand,’’ this fair damsel she criéd, 
““ How can you kill such a fair innocent maid ? 
I’m a rich merchant’s daughter from London, I be, 
Now you see what I’ve come to by the loving of thee.” 


7 “Stop your hand, stop your hand,” the Captain he cried, 
“‘ T’m sure there’s some ship or some land very nigh.” 
O as we were afloating up and down with the tide, 
We saw some harbour lying by the sea-side. 


8 Then this couple was married as you plainly shall hear, 
Success to the sailor and his damsel so fair. 
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No version of this has hitherto appeared in the Journal, but the ballad has been 
noted in America. See Cecil Sharp’s English Folk-Songs from the Southern Appala- 
chians, No. 54, “ The Silk Merchant’s Daughter,” for a good text of sixteen-and-a-half 
verses, and two variants of a modal tune differing from the above, but rhythmically 
akin to it. See also Cox’s Folk-Songs of the South for references to other American 
versions, and a fragment obtained from a singer who remembered the outline of the 
story. From the American versions it appears that the silk-merchant’s daughter 
follows her lover to sea, disguised as a sailor or merchant. After adventures with 
two barbarous Indians, whom she kills, she meets her lover, and they sail for England 
in the same ship. The ship is wrecked in a storm, and the crew take to the long-boat. 
Provisions run short and lots are cast who is to be sacrificed ‘‘ to feed the rest,’’ the 
lot falling upon the fair maid, and her lover being appointed executioner. He wishes 
to take her place, and points the knife at his own breast, but she says 


“‘ Love, hold your hand, for I’m sure we're near ship or land.” 


The rescue and happy marriage follow. Cox, rather oddly, connects the ballad with 
the ‘‘ Banks of Green Willow,”’ whereas it is a combination of the familiar motif of 
a girl following her lover to sea and “ The Ship in Distress.” 

For a variant of the tune here given, see ‘‘ The Indian Lass ”’ in Kidson’s Traditional 
Tunes. It may be a disguised derivative of ‘“‘ Green Bushes,” like many other tunes 
beginning “‘ As I was a-walking.”’—A. G. G. 


6.—THE DEATH OF PARKER. 


[PRESIDENT PARKER.] 


SunG BY Mrs. 
Noted by H. E, D. Hammond, or Upwey. 


1. Ye Gods a-bove, pro-tect the 


wid - ow, with pit - 


And my sad ca - la - mi-ty. Par - ker was a wild young 


| 

e 

na down on me; Help me, help me out of my trou - ble 
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sail - or, For - tune to him has not pro - ved kind, 


j 
= 
Al-though he was_ to be hung for u-nit- y,worsethan he was left be - hind. 


{mutiny} 


2 Parker was my lawful husband, 
My only bosom friend so dear, 
When at the point of death he suffered 
They?wouldn’t me let him come a-near. 
I oftentimes asked, I oftentimes tried, 
Three times o’er and o’er again, 
But still they replied, ‘‘ You must be denied, 
You must go your way alone.” 


3 Then I saw the yellow flag flying, 
Signal for my poor husband to die, 
The guns were fired as they required 
To hang him on the yard-arm so high. 
Then the boatsman did endeavour 
To row me on shore without delay, 
Where I stood waiting like a mermaid 
To carry the corpse of my husband away. 


4 The mourning coach oh, there was waiting, 
And up to London we drove with speed. 
There we had him decently buried— 

A funeral to him was preached indeed. 
Now my grief and trouble’s all over, 

He is free from grief and pain, 

I hope his soul in heaven is resting, 
Where I do hope I shall meet him again. 


5 So farewell, Parker, my bright angel, 
Once thou wast a lady’s bride, [pride] 
Although we did not die together, 
Separated we must bide. 


This is a ballad of the Mutiny at the Nore (1797), the culmination of very real 
grievances in the Fleet, which in spite of respectful memorials to Lord Howe remained 
for a time unredressed. A portion of the Fleet were after a while pacified by being 
shown an Act of Parliament granting their demands, but there was open mutiny at 
the Nore, the mutineers blockading the entrance to the Thames, and firing upon 
several ships. Men-of-war brought alongside the mutineers’ ships reduced the ring- 
leaders to submission, the chief leader, Richard Parker, who assumed the title of 
“ President of the Floating Republic” and who was a man of some education, and 
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several others being hanged, and long regarded as martyrs. As Parker was buried 
in the churchyard of St. Mary Matfelon, Whitechapel, the story of his widow claiming 
his body—one version of the ballad says he was buried on the shore and she, with three 
helpers, dug him up by night—is probably founded on fact. The ballad used to be 
chanted by St. Loe Strachey’s old family nurse, Mrs. Leaker (as he tells in The 
Adventure of Living). Strachey says that there were several of these mutineer songs 
which she would croon, her father having been in the mutiny at the Nore, though not 
a mutineer. He quotes a verse from her version : 


Parker was a gay young sailor, 
Fortune to him did not prove kind, 
He was hung for mutiny at the Nore, 
Worse than him were left behind. 


* After declaiming [the above] verse to us she would add in low tones that made one’s 
blood run cold: ‘‘ Men have been hung at the yard-arm for singing that song. It 
was condemned throughout the Fleet.” ’ 

The ballad, to variants of the same tune—which sounds like an old dance-air and 
bears considerable resemblance to the Morris-tune “‘ Constant Billy ’’—is printed in 
Songs of the West (No. 23) and Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs, Vol. ii, p. 102. It 
was common on broadsides after the event, and John Ashton prints a text in his 
Modern Street Ballads. 1 have also found the tune in an old Westmorland fiddler’s 
MS. tune-book, c. 1810.—A. G. G. 


7.—* ADIEU! ADIEU! HARD WAS MY FATE.” 


Mrs. WEBB 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. or Kinc’s Norton. 


1. A-dieu, a - dion, hard was my fate, I was brought up in 


ten - der state ; com - pan- y did me en - tice, I 


left off work and took bad ad- vice, which makes me now to la - 
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mentand say: Pi - ty the fates of young fel -lows all 

Wil - low. day!...... Wil-low day! 


2 I robbed Lord Goldwin, I do declare, 
And Lady Masefield of Grosvenor Square ; 
I shut the shutters and bid them ‘‘ Good night,” 
And away I went to my heart’s delight. 
Which makes, etc. 

3 Before Judge Hall then I was took, 
Before Judge Hall then I was tried ; 
Then Harry Jones this will not do— 
My iron chest you have broke through. 
Which makes, etc. 

4 And when I’m dead and going to my grave, 
A handsome funeral pray let me have ; 
Six bonny girls to bear my pall— 
Give them broadswords, gloves, ribbons all. 
Which makes, etc. 


The change to $-time may have been a mannerism, but it was clearly there. 
—H. E. D. H. 
8.—_MY BONNY SCOTCH LADDY. 


[BonNnET 0’ BLUE.] 
SunG By Mrs. Baacs 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. OF CHEDDINGTON. 
= 
1 A reg’ - ment of sol - diers, so soon you shall hear, From 
Scot - to Ire - land they were bound for to steer; But the 
SSS SS Se: 
one lot a- mongst them wish I ne- ver knew— It’s my 
= 


bon - ny Scotch lad - dy, Charles Stu - art so _ true. 
IgI 


For “ Bonnie Scotch Lad” or “ Bonnet o’ Blue” cf. Ford’s Vagabond Songs, 
eleven verses, Kidson’s Traditional Tunes, ten verses, (also his Folk-Songs of the North 
Countree), both to tunes different from this. “ Bonnets o’ Blue”’ is the name of 
another old Scottish tune, which, however, does not fit this stanza.—A. G. G. 

Mrs. Baggs, from whom Mr. Hammond took down this tune, was a young singer. 
He makes the following note in the MS.: This is, I believe, a variant of “ Polly 
Oliver,” but the young singer sings the F§ where Gregory would have sung 


LOVE SONGS AND BALLADS. 


9-—GOOD MORNING, MOLL. 


FIRST VERSION, 


Sunc sy Mr. R. SLADE 


Noted by H. E. D. or DoRCHESTER, 
¢ == — 
*" 1. Good morn - ing Moll, dropt from the sky, I’m 
= 
” glad you’vecome this way ; I've got some - thi to 
say to thee, Fair Moll, if thou cans’t stay. 


SECOND VERSION. 


SunGc By Mrs. WEBB 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. oF Kinc’s Norton, Worcs. 


SSS 
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2  ‘‘ What have you got to say to me ? 
Come tell it to me true, 
For I can’t waste my time away 
On you I know not who.” 


3 =‘ Our parents they are all agreed 
That we should married be, 


So I pray pull down thy lofty looks 
And swop thy love ’pon me.” 


4  ‘‘ Our parents they are all agreed 
That we should married be, 
And if they be, by the gods above 
I'll be the death of thee. 


5 Roast pork in the morning I must have, 
Likewise a glass of wine, 
And servants now to wait upon me, 
And capon when I dine.” 


6  ‘* Won’t bacon serve thy terms, sweet Moll, 
And powdered beef* most rare, 
A crust of bread and cheese now and then, 
Oh! Isn’t that sumptuous fare ? ” 


7 “‘ My shoes shall cost five pounds a pair, 
Of satin very fine, ~ 
And a fine silk handkerchief to wear round my neck, 
If ever I am thine.” 


8  “ Thy shoes shall cost five pence a pair, 
Of cotton cloth so fine, 
A fine linen kerchief to wear round thy neck, 
If ever thou art mine. 


9 My little earnings that I have 
Are seen and quite forgot, 
So I have nothing more to say, 
So there’s an end to that.” 


This is a dialogue song or a two-part acting game. The time, Mr. Hammond 
thought, was undoubtedly meant for §. He took down another version from Mrs. 
Webb, a Worcestershire woman, whom he met at Bath in February, 1906, which is 
in $. No words are attached to the manuscript of Mrs. Webb’s version.—F. H. 


In his Folk-songs of the Upper Thames Alfred Williams prints two versions, “ Old 
Moll,” from Berkshire and Wiltshire respectively. (It may have been called Old 
“ Moll,” because recognised as an old song.) He calls it a duet, and says that it was 
usual for the singers to repeat the last verse jointly and bump their backs together at 
the close (apparently as a sign of mutual repulsion !). In the Berkshire version, Moll, 
who has been to boarding-school, taunts her suitor with his lack of learning, and his 


* Powder-beef = salted beef. Dekker, Shoemakers’ Holiday, ti, 3, 4. Powdered beef and 
powdered butter are terms still in use in Scotland—to powder meaning to sprinkle ae 
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reply explains v. 9 in the version above printed, in which the “ little learning ’’ is 
corrupted into “ earnings ”’ : 

A little learning I have had, 

And that I’ve most forgot, 

But if thou wilt not marry me 

There puts an end to all that. 
a In the Wiltshire version, the maid, as a last shot, threatens to be unfaithful if she 
4 should ever wed the youth, on which he is quite willing to “‘ kiss and part.” The 
texts only are given, but the Berkshire version has a chorus by which it may be 
possible to trace the tune—evidently not the original one—to which it was in this 
case sung : 


I’ve sailed in such a town where the sun has scorched my nose off, 
I’ve sailed in such a town where the frost has clipped my toes off, 
Roddy, oody, oody, ow, dow, dow ! ‘ 


This version has an opening verse— 


As I was walking all along 
Down by a shady grove, 
There I did spy a saucy clown 
Pretending to me his love. 


The song may be a relic of some old Vauxhall duet of the eighteenth century.—A. G. G. 


1o0.—AS I WAS A-WALKING. 
(Tue GRENADIER AND THE LaDy.] 


FIRST VERSION. 
SuNnG BY Mr. WILLIAM BartTLETT, 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. WIMBORNE. 
[AEOLIAN] 
I was a - walk-ing one morn-ing in May I 
4 4 4 j 
* saw a young cou - ple a - mak - ing of hay, Oh, 
. one was a pret-ty maid, her beau - ty shone clear, And the 
+ 


— 


o - ther was a sol - dier and a bold gren - a - dier 
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2  A-walking and a-talking and a-walking together, 
O! a-walking so far about till they couldn’t tell whither. 
So they sat themselves down by the clear crystal stream, 
O! for to see the flowers grow and hear the nightingales sing. 


3 In kisses and compliments he took her round the middle, 
And out of his knapsack he drawed forth his fiddle, 
And he played her such a fine tune as made the groves and valleys ring ; 
“ Hark, Hark,” says the fair maid, ‘“‘ how the nightingales sing.” 


4  ‘‘Oh, come,” said the soldier, ‘‘ it is time to give o’er.” 
“Oh no,” says the fair maid, ‘“‘ we will have one tune more, 
I do (dle) like your music and the tune of your string, 
I do like to see the flowers grow and hear the nightingales sing.” 


5 Then, ‘‘ Come,” says the fair maid, ‘‘ will you marry me ? ” 
“*Oh no,” says the soldier, ‘‘ Oh, that never can be, 
For I have got a wife in my own countery, 
O! so fair a woman that ever you see.” 


6 ‘I have got a wife then and children three, 
+ * * * 


But if I should come this way again oh, ’twill be in the spring, 
I will come and see the flowers grow and hear the nightingales sing.” 
Perhaps a “ Green Bushes” tune but suits the “ Grenadier ’’ words well. They 
are sung to a “ Polly Oliver ”’ tune sometimes in Somerset.—H. E. D. H. 


Hammond collected two other versions of the ‘‘ Grenadier and the Lady,” one to 
a “ Polly Oliver” tune sung by Mrs. Russell of Upwey, and one to the following : 


SECOND VERSION. 
[LADY AND SOLDIER.] 


(NIGHTINGALES SING.) 


Noted by H, E. D. Hammond. SunG By Mrs. Poote, 
BEAMINSTER. 


(@) 
e -@- 


(b) 


Variants 
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The first tune may be compared with the Welsh Hymn Tune “ Jabez.” Irish 
copies of the “‘ Green Bushes ” tune differ considerably. Cf. Nos. 368, 369, 370 in 
the Complete Petrie Collection.—A. G. G. 


JABEZ (Wetsh Hymn-Tune). 


11.—PEGGY AND THE SOLDIER. 


Sunc By Mr. G. DowpEN 
Noted by H. E: D. Hammond. oF LACKINGTON. 
[MIXOLYDIAN] 


— — 


1. Oh, it’s of an _ old sol- dier, he’s just come 


“ My gold and my silver, oh, all shall be thine,” 

Oh, he said, ‘‘ my dear jewel, if you will be mine ; 
Likewise I will treat you with cakes and strong beer, 
If you will go oversea with a soldier.” 
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: from sea, He's 

= 

: going up to Lon - don to pay off his fee; A 

: beau - ti - ful dam - sel ap - peared in his eye, Oh, 

= 
e 

ce on pret - ty Peg - gy he cast his bright — eye. 

| 


3 They had not been sailing past two days or three, 
Before Peggy and soldier they could not agree. 
He huffed her, he bruised her, he called her sea-whore, 
And bid her go back to her cuckold once more. 


4 When Peggy came home ‘twas late in the night, 
Peggy was shamed to be seen in the light ; 
*Twas under the window she listened a while, 
To hear her dear husband a-nursing the child. 


5 Oh, as Peggy walked up street, as Peggy walked down, 
The people was a-’quiring as to where she was going ; 
She scarce made an answer, “‘ I cannot tell where, 
For I have been oversea with a soldier.” 


6 Oh, he saddled his horse, and away he did ride, 
He rode till he came to some broad water-side, 
He abuséd the wind and the waters so clear 
Called Peggy oversea with a soldier. 


7 He abuséd the man that abuilded the ship, 
He abuséd the wind and the waters so deep, 
He abuséd the wind and the waters so clear 
That called Peggy oversea with a soldier. 


A Mixolydian “ Villikins.” The words are not bad. The singer sang several 
verses with a short fourth line which he could not fit into his tune properly, being a 
bit muddled.—H. E. D. H. 


PEGGIE IS OVER YE SIE WI’ YE SOLDIER. 


SKENE Ms. 
(17TH CENTURY). 


I have discovered “‘ Peggy and the Soldier” in an unexpected place—Dauney’s 
Ancient Scottish Music (1838)—an edition of the Skene Manuscript, a noted Scottish 
MS. collection of airs for the lute (hence the high pitch of the tune here transcribed) 
dating from c. 1615 onwards. The music was translated from lute tablature by G. F. 
Graham, who remarks of this tune : “‘ The modulation of this air is perfectly national 
[i.e. Scottish], and in the second part it bears a resemblance to the lively Scotish tune 
‘Hey Jenny come down to Jock.’ The words, if it ever had any, are no longer 
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extant.” It is curious that this very tune is the one which was judged to bring down 
the MS. later than 1635—the latest date claimed for any of the transcriptions—for 
a ballad to this tune was issued by Thackeray in 1689. Earlier black-letter copies of 
“ Peggy ” have however been discovered, which would date the ballad from 1620 to 
1629. (See Groves’ Dictionary (1910 edition), under ‘‘ Skene Manuscript.””)—A. G. G. 


12.—THE BANKS OF INVERARY. 


SunGc By R. BARRETT 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. OF PIDDLETOWN. 
[AE OLIAN) 
1. Twas on one sum-mer’s morn - ing a- long as I did 


Her hair hung ov-er her shoul - der, her eyes like stars did 


shine, On the banksof In-ver- a - fry _ I wished her heart was mince. 


2  Idid embrace this fair maid so fast as ever I could, 
Her hair hung over her shoulder most like to threads of gold, 
Her hair hung over her shoulder, her tears like drops of dew, 
“On the banks of Inverary I’m glad to meet with you.” 


3 ‘* Leave off, my handsome young man, and not embrace me so, 
For after so much kissing there comes a dreadful woe ; 
And if my poor heart should be ensnared and I beguiled by thee, 
On the banks of Inverary, I'll walk alone,” said she. 


4 I said, “‘ My handsome fair maid, the truth to you I'll tell, 
On the banks of Inverary twelve maidens I've beguiled, 
But I will not begin this night, my charmer,” then said he, 
“On the banks of Inverary I’ve found my wife,’’ said he. 


5 So he set this handsome fair maid on horse-back very high, 
““ Unto some parson we will go, and there this knot will tie, 
And then we will sing songs of love until the day we die, 
On the banks of Inverary where no one else is nigh.” 
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Se pass, On the banks of In -ver-a - ry met a com-e- ly 


See Ford’s Vagabond Ballads of Scotland for a text ‘‘ The Banks of Inverurie ” 
without tune, and additional or different verses. Ford cites an “‘ almost identical ”’ 
copy in The Blackbird, 1818. The girl in Ford’s version says 

I know you are of gentle blood, but of a graceless clan— 
The “clan” has not unnaturally dropped out of the English version. Before Mr. 
Hammond's last verse comes this : 


He put a hérn to his lips, he blew both loud and shrill, 

Till six-and-thirty arméd men came to their master’s call ; 

He said ‘ I used to flatter maids, but now it shall not be, 

On the banks of Inverurie my wedded wife you'll be.” 
Ford’s text has seven verses, and was noted in Perthshire. The tune is of the ‘“‘ Come- 
all-ye ”’ type, on the “‘ Lazarus ” base and the a.b.b.a. pattern, but a good specimen 
of its class.—A. G. G. 


13-—OH, ONCE I LOVED A LASS. 


SunGc By R. BARRETT 


Noled by H. E. D. Hammond. oF PIDDLETOWN. 
Verses 1, and iv. 
=> >: 
= — 
a 1. Oh, once T loved a_ lass but she lo - ved not me, Be - 


v cause I loo - ked too poor; Now she all in good part has 


— 


stole a-way my heart, Andwill keep it for e - ver - more. 


Verse ti. 
= a. i 


Oh, ‘twas un - der my true _ love’s win - dow one night. Yo! 


there did I holl - oa so. shill O! lit - tle shill O! lit - tle 
> 


shill O} My true love she a - rose and = she 


— 
0 
3 
7 
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slip- ped on her clothes, And so soft-a- ly she let me 


Verse v. Cres - - - - - - cm 


Now I'll be sotrue to my love as the sun.... that doth shine, 


O - ver the fall - ow, the fall - ow,..... fall - ow..... ground, But if 


- she’s not true to me as I am true to she,... I would 


ra - ‘tant than found. 


3 Yo! it was all the forepart of the night 
We did both sport and play, play so pretty, play so pretty, play 
And all the last part of the night, 
QO! she sleepéd in my arms till day. 


4 Now my father keeps a cock and a wonderful cock 
And he crows in the morning so soon. 
I thought it had been day when I sent my love away 
But it proved to be the light of the moon. 


5 As above. 


The tune is a variant of “ Queen Eleanor’s Confession ” (see Chappell’s Popular 
Music, Vol. i, p. 174). Chappell calls this the traditional tune to the song, but it has 
always seemed to me like an “‘ Old English ” rather than a “ folk’ tune. Dr. Clague 
noted a variant “ "Twas once I loved a lass ”*—which would appear to belong to a 
similar text to Mr. Hammond’s—in the Isle of Man. This is printed, with the 
addition of a new chorus by W. H. Gill, in Manx National Music to new words, 
“ Ramsey Town.” These other forms, which begin with the bold opening phrase : 


> 

lar a 

' 

By 
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have considerable resemblance to the old Methodist tune Portsmouth New—one of 
the old repeating tunes, with entries for the different parts—which has been ascribed 
to Handel! I quote the first section, the rests occurring while the bass has its turn, 


PORTSMOUTH NEW. 


FRoM AN OLD MS. 
Psatm Book, c. 1820. 


i 


The “shill O, shill O” and “ fallow, fallow” of the Hammond song rather suggest 
that this version is a relic of an old glee setting of the tune. The last verse is the 
well-known “ Grey Cock ”’ Finis.—A. G. G. 


14.—HARK, SAYS THE FAIR MAID. 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. SunG By Mrs. Russet. 
(MIXOLYDIAN INFLUENCE] 


= = — 


Hark, says the fair maid, the night-in- gales are sing - ing, The 


(a) 
e) 
larks they are tak - ing their flight up in the air, The 
() 
~ 


e 


small birdsand tur - tle - doves on ev-e-ry boughare build - ing, The 
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a) 


sun is just a glim - mer - ing, 
Variants 


“ Arise, my fair one, and pick your love a posy— 
One of the finest flowers that in the garden grows.” 
“Tis I will pick you posies, both lily-white pinks and roses, 
There’s none so sweet a flower as the lad I love.” 
* * * * 
“Oh, why should my true love be banished from me, 
Or if he should die I shall never see him more. 
It is my cruel parents that look so slight-a-ly on me, 
Because of the colour clothes that my love wears.” 


In notes on a variant of this tune, ‘‘ Lemonday ” in.A Garland of Country Song, the 
musical editor comments on the very abrupt ending of his tune. Here is a similarly 
abrupt ending, but the tune seems to be Mixolydian, the B naturals occurring only in 


the ascending scale. It is, moreover, a most pleasant tune to hear sung.—H. E. D. H. 


Cf. “‘ One Midsummer Morn, or Lemady,”’ Journal, Vol. v, p. 175, for a version 
noted by Clive Carey, with notes and references to other copies noted by collectors. 
See also a Cornish form, “‘ Limadie,” in Dr. Graves’ Celtic Song Book. The first verse 
above figures as the second of other versions. The name ‘‘ Lemady ” or ““ Lemmonie ” 
seems to be derived from “‘ leman,”’ a sweetheart.—A. G. G. 


15.—ALL ROUND MY HAT. 


(THe NOBLEMAN’s WEDDING.} 


Sunc By Mrs. CRAWFORD 
H. E. D. Hammond. OF 


round my hat I will wear the mourn-ful wil - low, 


T _ 
All round my hat 
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(a) () 

e 

2 

e 

for a twelve-month and one day,...... And 


>» 1 
if this here wil - low it should not be - come” me, ThenI’ll 
leave it off for e - ver and e - «+ ver more. 


1 Yesterday evening I was invited to a wedding 
Unto a fair girl that provéd so unkind, 
As soon as she begin for to think on some other, 
The farmer, her own lovyer, still runs in her mind. 


2 When supper was over and all things were ended, 
They all did conclude to give the bride a song. 
The first that begun was the farmer her own lover 
To give the bride a song, but it was not very long. 


3 ‘‘ Oh! how can you sleep on another man’s pillow, 
Since you pretend that you love me so dear ? 
Now for your sweet sake I'll wear a mournful willow, 
Now and for ever I'll wear it, my dear.” 


4 ‘ Now Lam going for to ask you one favour, 
I hope that the same you will grant unto me, 
’Tis all this long night for to lay with my mother, 
The rest of my life I will lie along with thee.” 


5 The favour was granted and all things were ready, 
With sighing and crying they all went to bed. 
*Twas early one morning the young man aroséd, 
He went and he found that his new bride was dead. 


6 All round my hat, etc., as above. 


Cf. Journal, Vol. viii, p. 38, for the version printed by Chappell and Miss Gilchrist’s 
note onit. The verse which is there given as the first verse of the song appears here 
as the last. The words do not fit the tune very easily in all verses, and Mr. Hammond 
suggested that possibly an older ballad was once sung to this tune.—F. H. 


The text above given really belongs to ‘‘ The Nobleman’s Wedding,” except for 
the “‘ All round my hat ” chorus at the beginning and end. See Journal, Vol. viii, 
p. 4, for a version, ‘‘ Down in my garden,” to a variant of the “ All round my hat ”’ 
tune here given, also further notes and references. But the occurrence of the “ All 
round my hat ”’ verse in connection with this tune, which belongs to the same group 
as the five Irish ‘‘ Nobleman’s Wedding ” tunes in the Complete Petrie Collection, all 
apparently variants of the same original, opens up a new and interesting question. 
Have we here the lost folk original of the serio-comic “ All round my hat” of the 
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1830's? Cf. the various forms of this air in Journal, Vol. viii, pp. 37-9. In the text 
of “ All round my hat ” given in Baring Gould’s Garland of County Song, all that is 
not new belongs to the comic song, so that the source of the one presumably old verse 
is still unknown. But compare the line “ If anyone should ask me the reason why I 
wear it ”’ (t.e. the willow round his hat) with verses 3 and 4 in Mr. Sharp’s Appalachian 
version of “ The Nobleman’s Wedding ” (The Awful Wedding) : 


3 If anyone should ask the reason 
Why I put on my strange attire, 
I’m crossed in love, that is the reason, 
I’ve lost my only heart’s delight. [? desire] 


4 But I'll put on my strange attire, 
And I will wear it for a week or two, 


Till I change my old love for the new. 
These verses are part of the song the old lover sang to the bride, and are followed by 
the half-verse : 


But how can you lie with your head on another man’s pillow 
When you proved your love so late to me ? 


—which should probably be followed, as in Mr. Hammond’s verse 3 : 


Now for your sweet sake I'll wear a mournful willow, 
Now and for ever I'll wear it [? for thee.] 


The question arises—Was a willow-wreathed hat the “ strange attire,” and was 
the “‘ All round my hat ”’ verse—or something like it—the opening verse of the lover’s 
song in certain versions of “‘ The Nobleman’s Wedding ?”’ William Allingham in 
re-writing the ballad (his version is given in Petrie’s Ancient Music of Ireland and 
Dr. A. P. Graves’ Irish Song Book) describes the lover as “‘ attired like a minstrel,” 
which looks like a substitution for some less romantic disguise, but one does not know 
the version upon which he worked. The only mention of green willow in Dr. Joyce’s 
“ peasant ” version of the song (see his Old Irish Folk-Music) is the line ‘‘ Now you 
have left me to wear the green willow,” and it seems possible that the “ All round my 
hat ”’ verse was merely a literal expansion in other copies of what was originally only 
a picturesque figure of speech. It is also quite uncertain that there was any conscious 
humour in the lover (in Mr. Hammond's version) announcing that if this here willow 
does not become him he will leave it off again, though this is a variant so far unique. 
There should be a verse between verses 3 and 4 above, which is found in Dr. Joyce’s 
version, describing the effect of the song upon the bride : 

The bride as she sat at the head of the table 
Each word that he spoke she marked it right well ; 


To bear it any longer she was not able, 
And down at her bridegroom’s feet she fell— 


verse 4 of course being addressed to the bridegroom. 
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As to the comic song of the ’thirties (see John Ashton’s Modern Street Ballads for a 
complete copy) the ‘‘ All round my hat”’ verse is merely the chorus of a song sung in 
the character of a costermonger whose love is “ far, far away "—for the sufficient 
reason that a cruel judge had sentenced her to seven years’ transportation for thieving 
—the forlorn coster interpolating his ditty at the end of every two lines by crying his 
vegetable wares. So the solitary verse is apparently the sole relic of an earlier song, 
seized upon, together with its engaging tune, to provide sport in the music-halls and 
be whistled by every errand-boy, for it became one of the most popular of street-songs 
a hundred years ago. 

The tune of “ All round my hat ”’ varies a good deal in traditional copies. Dr, 
Joyce’s modal version has the usual solitary verse ; another variant, without a title, 
is No. 119 of the Complete Petrie Collection. (One suspects that editors sometimes 
suppressed titles of genuine folk-tunes when they happened to have vulgar associa- 
tions.) But the ‘‘ Down in my garden” tune, and Mr. Hammond’s, here printed, 
seem to form a connecting link with the “‘ Nobleman’s Wedding,” to which group 
they may all have once belonged, before any became modernized. I may add that 
the second half of Mr. Hammond’s tune is nearly the same as the last eight bars of 
Sir Richard Terry’s ‘“‘ Billy Boy ” in his Shanty Book, Part I.—A. G. G. 


It may be added that the motif of the willow becoming the wearer appears also in 
“ The Lily ” (see Mr. Clive Carey’s Ten English Folk-Songs, p. 14) : 
I wore the green willow for full one season, 
But do not intend to wear it long, 


Because this green garland it doth not become me, 
Although I am forcéd to wear it now. 


—A. M. F, 
16.—AS I WALKED O’ER THE HIGHLAND HILLS. 


Sunc By Mrs. WEBB 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. oF Kinc’s NorTON. 


1. As __ I walked o’er the High-land Hills, To a far - mer’s house I came; The 


night being wet and ve-ry dark, I en- tered in the same. There 
I be-came a cour - tier, And a bon- ny girl I spied; She 
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asked me if I had a wife, Butmy mar - riage I de - nied. 


2 I courted her the livelong night 
And part of the next day, 
When, smiling, she said unto me: 
** Along with thee I'll gae ; 
For Ireland is a bonny place 
And bonny men therein, 
And I will gang along with thee 
The world for to begin.” 


This is the only version of this song I have seen.—H. E. D. H. (Jan. 1909). 


This is interesting as being an English version of the perhaps originally Anglo-Irish 
song “‘ Over the mountains of Scotland’ (Harrish ny Sleityn n’ Albyn) among the 
“ Last Gleanings ”’ from Dr. Clague’s Manx collection. See Journal, Vol. vii, p. 308. 

—A. G. G. 


17-—WITH THE HAMMERS IN MY HAND. 


Sunc sy Mr. V. BaRTLETT 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. oF WIMBORNE. 


t 
With the 
= 
- ham-mers in my _ hand, They beat so cle - ver I - ‘ll 


go and seek my love 


No more words ; but I have found a broadside of them in the British Museum. 
Mr. Bartlett, however, whistled most of his tune, and I don’t think it would exactly 
fit these words. Moreover, what words Mr. Bartlett did sing, he seems to have sung 
to the wrong notes.—H. E. D. H. 
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— 
I'l seek other. 


This tune is reminiscent of “ The Brisk Young Widow ” in C. J. Sharp’s Folk Songs 
from Somerset (Third Series). The words—if they did not belong to that song—which 
describes the widow’s suitors of different trades—may have been written in the same 
rather curious metre, as Mr. Bartlett’s whistled tune does not accommodate itself 
very well to his fragment of words—showing that something is out of gear.—A. G. G, 


The tune, as Miss Gilchrist suggests, seems related to “‘ The Brisk Young Widow.” 
The words, however, are a fragment not of this song, but of “‘ A Blacksmith Courted 
Me,” No. 2 in the late George Butterworth’s Folk Songs from Sussex. Butterworth’s 
barring of the (unrelated) tune is exactly suited to the rhythm of the words, and 
perhaps the best way of throwing light on Hammond’s song will be to arrange the 
tune with Butterworth’s barring and underlay the passages of his text which are 
represented in Hammond’s fragment : 


= 
Py 


1. A black-smith court-ed me _ nine long months and bet - ter, He 


stole my heart a- way, wrote to 


moi mer all in his hand, he looked so brave and cle - ver,[ Verse 3] And since 
== === = —— =} 
I have lost my love will seek no o - other 


Two notes (taken from bar 9) are here added to make up bars 11 and 12. Divorced 
from most of its words, the tune has suffered displacement of accents.—A. M. F. 


Is this not a portion of “‘ A blacksmith courted me ” ? and should not the opening 
phrase be barred thus: 
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let - ter. His 
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Cf. “The Blacksmith” collected by Dr. G. B. Gardiner and arranged by Holst 
(Curwen, 50618). I have also collected the following versions of the tune (unfor- 
tunately without words).—R. V. W. 


THE BLACKSMITH. 
SECOND VERSION. 


Sunc By Mr. Powe. 
Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. HEREFORDSHIRE, 1909, 


THIRD VERSION. 


SINGER AND PLACE NOT NOTED 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. BUT PROBABLY Essex. 
a 
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(a) () 
Veri 
(a) (b) 


18.—GREEN BUSHES. 


SunG By ISHMAEL CoRNICH (AGE 90) 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. oF Broap WINDsOR. 
— 
Oh, as I walked out......... one morn-ing in spring,  To..... 
= 
hear the birds a - whis-tle and the night - in - gales sing, 
= 
= SiS SS 
aad heard a fair dam - sel so sweet -a - ly sung _ she,... Down 
(4) 


> 
+ 


= 
by...... the green bush -es where she thinks to meet me, 


CAA 


Variant (a) 
=... j 


I feel a little doubtful about this tune. Is it really “ folk?’ It sounds to me like 
an early Victorian ditty, though I cannot place it. The words are as usual. 


—A. G. G. 
19.—JIMMY. 
SuNnG By Mrs. RussELt 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. OF UPNEY. 

>=: 

“jJim-my” she cried, “if my fath- er you We shall be 


ruin-ed both of.... us, I fear ; Down by the sea -side, love, I'll 
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- stant-ly meet you, And myyoungmaids to wait on you there.” 


Variant (a) 


A gown she had, embroidered with gold, 
Instantly round her middle did throw, 

And her young maids for to wait upon them 
Instantly down to the sea-side did go. 


3 ‘Still she cried, ‘“‘ Dearest love, I am coming, 
And in thy arms oh, soon I shall be,” 
Soon as she spoke, this unfortunate creature 
Splunged herself right into the sea. 


Mrs. Russell said of this song: ‘‘ He appeared dead under her bedroom window.” 
—H. E. D. H. 


20.—BONNY LAD, HIGHLAND LAD. 
[My Boy WILty.! 
SunGc By Mrs. RussELL 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. oF UPwEY. 
[DORIA N} 


SS 


1. Do youwish toknow her age, bon-ny lad, High-landlad, Do you 


wish to know her age my brave High-land lad - dy O? She is 


twice six sev - en, twice twen - ty and e - lev-en 


=~ 


Is - n't she a young thing, late - ly from hermam-my O! 
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This tune is a variant of “‘ My boy Billy,” the usual words of which, attached to 
another tune (a poor one not worth printing here), were also collected by Mr. Ham- 
mond in Dorset.—F. H. 


This is an interesting tune, evidently derived from the same original as “‘ Johnny 
comes marching home ”—a marching-song popular in the American Civil War which 
I have not traced earlier. This latter tune seems to be connected with ‘“ John 
Anderson, my jo.” A Scottish form of this is printed in Johnson’s Museum set to 
“The Maids gaed to the Mill.” It is here appended. The “ My Boy Tammy ” of 
Scottish song-collections was probably another traditional tune for ‘‘ My Boy Willie.” 
The marching-tune “ Bonny laddie, Highland laddie,’’ otherwise known as the 
quickstep of the Forty-Second Highlanders (Black Watch) regiment, may also have 
been a “‘ My Boy Willie’ tune. For other “‘ My Boy Willie ” tunes see C. J. Sharp’s 
One Hundred English Folk Songs and Sir Richard Terry’s Shanty Book, Part I, p. 2 
(“ Billy Boy ’’). 

Hector Macneill’s song ‘‘ My boy Tammy ” is founded on the old ditty which G. F. 
Graham calls a “‘ silly old song.” He gives a specimen verse of this despised original : 


“Is she fit to soop [sweep] the house, 
My boy Tammy?” 

“‘ She’s just as fit to soop the house 
As the cat to catch a mouse, 

And yet she’s but a young thing, 
New come frae her mammy.” 


Hector Macneill (b. 1746, d. 1810) himself aroused the scorn of the critics of a bygone 
age by the affected simplicity, as they deemed it, of his re-cast of “‘ My boy Tammy ” 
—Whitelaw being absolutely repelled by it “‘ for the want of common manliness of 
expression’! ‘“‘ From the language used,” he declares (Essay on the Song-Writers of 
Scotland) ‘‘ one would be led to conclude that the ‘ boy Tammy ’ had not reached the 
era of breeches, and that his bride was yet in her pinafores.”’ Alas for the “ silly 
old songs ’’ under the cold eyes of such literary gentlemen ! 

In the Songs from Herd’s MS. is a fragment (p. 105) of a different version, appar- 
ently without the burden “‘ My boy Tammy’ : 


I am to court a wife 

And I’ll love her as my life 
But she is a young thing 

And new come frae her Minnie 
She’s twice six, etc.” 


—A.G.G 


THE MAIDS GAED TO THE MILL. 


Jounson’s Museum, No. 481. 


21.—COME, FATHER, BUILD ME. 


SUNG BY Mrs. SARTIN 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. 
[DORIAN} or CorscoMBE HILL, 


a mer - ry life, To rob young girls of their 


sail-or’s life is 


heart’s de - light, But where he’s gone...... T can not tell, I'm a- 
T 


D. 
- fraid he's gone with some oth-er girl. 


“ Isle of France ” and “‘ The Croppy Boy ”’ are also sung to this tune.—H. E. D. H. 


The rest of the words are as usual. 

See Journal, No. 9 (Vol. ii, p. 294) under ‘ Early, early all in the spring ’’ for re- 
ferences. This is the tune to which the ballad “ Sally Salisbury ’’ (mentioned by 
Goldsmith) was mJ It was a low sort of production, and it annoyed Henry Carey 
extremely that people confused this other Sally with his “ Sally in our Alley,” thinking 
the song was about the disreputable damsel !—A. G. G. 
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Mr. Hammond’s version shows one of the simpler and more satisfactory forms of 
this well-known tune, which seems to have a habit of irregularity. But the simplest 
form known to me is the following pentatonic version, which was sung to me a few 


years ago by my friend, Dr. J. S. Crone, J.P. He learnt it about fifty-five years ago, 
from his nurse, in County Down.—A. M. F. 


SECOND VERSION. 


Sune By Dr. J. S. Crone, 
County Down. 


L 
Oh, fa - ther, fa - ther, build me a___ boat, That 

© 


on the o - - cean I may float, And to view the French fleet as 


they pass by, That I may en-quire for my sai - lor boy. 


SONGS AND FRAGMENTS. 


22.—_THE TAILOR AND THE LOUSE. 


Sune sy G. UDAL 
oF HALSTOCK. 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond, 


1. It’s of a tai- lor and a louse, Hey - hol the wea - ver, They 


> 


T 
4 


lived to-geth-er all in one house, Gen - tle- men, the Tai - lor. 


(a) Other verses. 
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(a) 3 


He got so stout that he went out, 

Hey ho! the Weaver, 

He caught the colic in his eye, 
Gentlemen, the Tailor. 


The louse was seen down in the street, 

Hey ho! etc., 

With a pair of pattens on his feet, 
Gentlemen, etc. 


4 The louse was seen upon the post, 
Hey ho! etc., 
A-eating of the rowdy towse,* 
Gentlemen, etc. 


5 The louse was seen behind the pump ; 
Hey ho! etc., 
A-scratching of his rub-a-dump, 
Gentlemen, etc. 


6 The louse was sick and like to die, 
Hey ho! etc., 
They sent for Dr. Funny Eye, 
Gentlemen, etc. 


7. They had six fleas dressed all in black, 
Hey ho! etc., 
To carry the louse to Petty back, 
Gentlemen, etc. 


8 They had a bug to toll the bell, 
Hey ho! etc., 
To carry the louse’s soul to hell, 
Gentlemen, etc. 


but not this charming little tune.—H. E. D. H. 


- Baring Gould (in English Folk Songs for Schools) has “ The Tailor and the Mouse ” 


There is a Scotch lilt about this little tune, whose structure, with its interlined 
refrain, is old, and would fit various Scotch ditties of the less reputable class once 


current amongst our forebears.—A. G. G. 


* Round of toast. 


23—THE MOON SHINES BRIGHT. 


{I’M GOING TO FEED MY FATHER’S FLOCKS.] 


Sunc By Mrs. RussEty 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. oF Upwey. 


i 


1, I’m going to feed my fa - ther’s flocks, My young and ten- der lambs, That 
(a) 


6 


o - ver the hills and far a- wayLie wait- ing for their dams. 
(a) Variants Verse tii, 


And e-ver, e- ver more shall be. 


2 The moon shines bright, the stars give light 
My mother she’s looking for me. 
She may look, she may peep with her watery eye, 
She may look to the bottom of the sea. 


3. My only joy and sweet-heart mine, 
No one can comfort me, 
Since thou art mine and I am thine, 
And ever, ever more shall be. 


The words are not only not those of the carol, but show an exceptional degree of 
degeneration with their nonsensical amalgamation of lines from different sources. 
—F-°H. 
The first four bars are like Bramley and Stainer’s ‘‘ Holy Well” tune, and the two 
variant endings suspiciously like borrowings from hymn-tunes, so there appears to 
have been amalgamation here also.—A. G. G. 


Surely amalgamation and association and other tricks of memory are responsible 
for some of the material of folk-song.—A. M. F. 


With reference to the “ amalgamation ” noted above, surely amalgamation is the 
whole essence of the growth both of folk poetry and music. 

For an example, of two fine and absolutely distinct tunes, but both obviously de- 
velopments of the same germ, see “‘ Bushes and Briars ” (Journal, Vol. ii, No. 8) and 
“ Searching for Lambs ”’ (Folk Songs from Somerset, No. 96, Fourth Series). 

The whole theory of the “ communal growth ” of folk song (in which I am a firm 
believer) depends on this ‘‘ amalgamation.”” While we are on the subject may I 
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point out how a lot of ink and temper has been wasted in ridiculing the ‘‘ communal 
origin ” theory of folk song. No one, so far as I know, has ever suggested communal 
“ origin ’’ except as a vague possibility—communal growth is to my mind an ascer- 
tained fact.—R. V. W. 


24.—MARK WELL MY WORDS. 


SunG BY Mrs. RussELL 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. oF UpwEy. 


[DORIA sol 


1. “Mark me _ once more then, John,” she_ said, “‘ An - -er five shil-ling I'll 


i + L i 
ye,” ‘‘Mark me _ once more _ then, John,” she said, “An - 
a 


oth-er five shil-ling I'll gie..... ye, For in mark-ing of | wo-men and the 

e/ -o- 

dresh-ing of corn, How well a poor man can live.” And sing 


Fal lal the did-dle dal Fal lal the did-dle al the dee. 


The second verse is indecent and, since it has no poetical value, is not printed here 
in accordance with the previous practice of the Journal. 

Mr. Hammond’s comment is : “ Briskly and well marked. This is a rollicking tune 
with a great swing.” —F. H. 
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25.—"'WARE OUT, MOTHER. 


Sunc BY Mrs. RussELi 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. (a) oF UPWEY. 

+ 
“"Ware out, mo - ther, there’s a nav - vy in the cel- ilar, And 

two more look - ing through the win-dow out - = side.” 

e" “Do ye go a - long, you naugh - ty, fil - thy hus - sy, 

= 
i J. i 

Else I'll put stick a-boutyourback.” ‘‘’Ware out, mo-ther, there’sa 


(c) 
e 


nav-vy in the cel-lar, And two more look-ingthro’the win-dow out - side.” 


(b) Variant. 


No more words were collected.—F. H. 
Bars (a) and (c) are interchangeable.—H. E. D. H. 


Cf. the tune of the shanty “ Let the bulgine run,” but the tune here given looks like 
a stretching of the “ Lazarus ”’ air to fit a longer line.—A. G. G. 


BRITISH FOLK SONGS FROM CANADA. 


26.—LADY LEROY. 


Sunc By Mrs. IpA RuTTLE 
AT PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
Noted ty Maui Karpeles. Jury 271, 1929 


AN 


T went out walk-ing one eve-ning in May, A - view - ing wild 


Na - ture seem’d gay. spied a fair coup - le 


Er - in’s green shore,They were view-ing the 


He says : “ Pretty Polly, you’re the girl I adore, 
And tojbe parted from you it grieves my heart sore. 
Your parents are rich, love, and angry with me, 
And if I tarry with you my ruin they’ll be.” 


She dressed herself up in a suit of men’s clothes, 

And to her old father she immediately goes. 

She purchased the ship and paid down the demand, 
But little he knew ’twas from his own daughter’s hand. 


Then she went to her lover and this she did say : 

“ Hurry up, lovely Johnny, we have no time to stay.” 
They hoisted their topsail and hurried [hurrayed ?] for joy, 
And out on the ocean sailed the Lady Leroy. 


When her father he heard this how he cursed and did swear, 
He went to his captain and bade him prepare : 

“Go seek them and find them and their lives destroy, 

For they never shall enjoy my proud Lady Leroy.” 


The captain was glad of his message to go 

To seek and pursue them like some wandering foe. 
He spied a fair vessel with her colours let fl 

He hailed her and found she was the Lady 
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o - cean where the wild bil - lows roar. 


| 


He bade her return to Old Ireland once more, 

Or broadside with broadside all on her will pour ; 
This brave Irish hero made him this reply 

‘** We will never surrender, we will conquer or die.” 


Then broadside to broadside on each other did pour, 
Till louder than thunder the cannons did roar. 

This brave Irish hero gained the victory. 

Hurray for true lovers, for they always go free ! 


They landed in Boston, that city of fame, 

The other ship, the commander, I’ll mention no name. 
Here’s a health to Pretty Polly, long may she enjoy 
Her grandest of heroes and her Lady Leroy. 

A text of nine and a half verses is given in Cox’s Folk-Songs of the South, p. 377, 
under the same title, and references are there given to other texts from Illinois and 
North Pennsylvania. I have seen no British versions. The tune is an example of 
the ‘‘ Green Bushes ” type, but a good and distinct form. It is curious to note that 
four of the five songs obtained from Mrs. Ruttle are about heroic damsels.—A. G. G, 


Bars g to 13 are almost identical with the corresponding passage in the “ Ulster 
Melody ” used by Mr. Herbert Hughes for his ballad, “‘ The Next Market Day.” See 


Irish Country Songs (London, 1909). The middle lines in Petrie, Nos. 1294 and 1285 
are nearly the same.—A. M. F. 


27.-—THE SQUIRE’S YOUNG DAUGHTER. 
{Mary ACKLIN.] 


SuNG By Mrs. RuttTLe 
AT PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
Noted by Maud Karpeles. Jury 26TH, 1929. 


— = — 
E - rin, ae list -en to what I un- 


my sad sit-u_ - And I 


it 


you my sor - row 
Variant. 


e 
1.Come all yo 
—— 
e 
fold, Come ‘list 
be - hold. 
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Six months in this sad situation 
I was bound in strong irons tis true, 

And ‘twas all for the loving of a fair maid, 
And I feared I must bid her adieu. 


Her father to find out she loved me 
In a silent ambush he did lie, 

So convenient to me and my jewel 
To hear those last words we should say. 


This gold ring she slipped on my finger, 
Saying: ‘ Jimmy, keep me in your mind, 
And if ever you roam from old Ireland 

I pray you won't leave me behind.” 


We kissed and shook hands and then parted, 
Expecting to meet the next noon, 

But how cruel was the heart of her father, 
He confined my love into a room. 


Then with guard and police he got ready, 
And he swore to this ring on my hand, 

And for the sake of the Squire’s young daughter 
I feare | a hard trial I'd stand, 


7 But young Mary Ecklin proved loyal, 
And straight to my trial she come, 

While my parents were weeping foloral (sic) 
She says: “ I'll protect your dear son.” 


She was dressed like some lady of honour, 
And the best of gold robes she did wear. 
At her the judge seemed most surprised, 
While all the grand jury did stare. 


How she kindly saluted the nobles 
And this unto them she did say : 

“In case that you loved a fair maid 
Why should you be banished away ? 


For seven long years we've been courting, 
And I own that I’ve gave him my heart, 

And there’s nothing but death will release him 
If Jimmy and I has to part.” 


For her father he thought to transport me 
Far away from my own country, 

Away from the arms of my darling 

And the land of my sweet Liberty. 


It’s now this young couple is married 
And fortunes on both sides lie down, 
Now the both dwell in peace and contentment, 
Though it cost them a many a frown. 
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13 Now they dwell in the Banks of the Shannon 
In love and in sweet unity. 
Just think of the squire’s young daughter, 
How loyal she has proved to me. 


14 And now to conclude and to finish, 
Thanks be to the powers above, 
And so likewise unto Mary Ecklin, 
For she wore the armour of love. 


The barring of this tune is somewhat problematical. It was sung slowly and 
deliberately with very little variation of accent, and I heard the first verse only, 
which was all that the singer could remember on that occasion. The subsequent 
stanzas were written out by her and sent to me later. 

The impression I got from the singer was an alternation of $ and ¢ time. The 
barring in ? time suggested by the Editorial Committee certainly suits the words very 
much better. The version in ¢ time here adopted is probably the best solution. 

—M. K. 

This tune, if barred in ? time, would appear to be a variant of “ The Pretty Girl 
milking her Cow.” The theme of the ballad recalls ‘‘ Willie Reilly and his Cooleen 
Bawn.” In Ulster Songs and Ballads, ‘“ collected and set down by H. Richard 
Hayward,” see a version “ Mary Acklin,” from County Down. This runs to six 
verses and begins 


Down by yon shady arbour, where flowers are gallant and gay, 

*Twas there I spied young Mary Acklin, she exceeded the bright Queen of May ; 
Bright Phoebus admired her beauty, false Cupid did me sore destroy, 

And now for the Squire’s daughter in the cold chains of iron I lie. 


The County Down rhyme for came (“ to my trial she came ’’) is a noble effort : 


My parents were sorely fallorin’ as she says “ I’ll protect you, dear Jame.” 


And we leave Mary Acklin in the same sweet shady arbour, married, with three 
children, and the Squire her husband’s best friend—‘‘ calmness” after storm, and 
love triumphant.—A. G. G. 


This is, as Miss Gilchrist suggests, an adaptation of the well-known “ Pretty Girl 
milking her Cow.” But the “ Pretty Girl” is an eight-line tune ; and the adaptor 
has not used the first half of it for his new song (which, if he had, would have been 
intolerably monotonous), but has ingeniously missed out four lines after the first. 
Thus the ‘‘ Squire’s Young Daughter ”’ consists of lines 1 and 6, 7, 8 of the ‘“ Pretty 
Girl.” Mr. Hayward’s words, quoted by Miss Gilchrist, show the usual eight lines 
printed as four long ones. So his stanza would require the whole tune.—A. M. F. 
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28.—_THE RICH DAMSEL. 
{THe DAMOSEL.] 


SunG sy Mrs. IpA RutTTLe 
AT PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
Noted by Maud Karpeles. Jury 26rn, 1929. 


Lon - don did dwell; She 


a 


had....... a rich por - tion, five ~ dred a VeaF,.....000. Which 


caused her to ven -ture for the sake of her dear. 


She dressed herself up in a suit of man’s array, 

And like a jolly sailor boy she hoist* her sails away. 

She served for twelve long months all with her jolly tars, 
Till at length she had learn-ed the arts of man o’ war. 


As we were lying at the foot of London Bridge, 
Repairing our sails and fixing our jibs, 

We saw the French admiral come sailing down the main, 
Which caused us to hoist up our topsails again. 


Then up speaks our captain : ‘“‘ Now boys, you stand true, 
And if it is the enemy we will them pursue ; 

And if we overtake them on the ocean so wide, 

Our first salutation will be a broadside.” 


We gave to them the first broadside as we did to the rest, 
To sink one another we both done our best ; 

Our very second broadside our captain he was slain, 

And we placed the fair damsel in her (his) berth to remain. 


We fought them four hours, four hours or more, 
Till we scarce had a man to the steerage to go, 
Till we scarce had a man for to handle a gun, 
And out of the port-holes the clear blood did run. 


* past tense of ‘ hoise,’ to raise.—A. G. G. 


e 
1. A sto - ry, a sto - ry, a sto - ry I will _ tell, It’s 
(ar 
e 
@ fair dam - sel in 
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7. For quarters, for quarters, the bold French, they cried, 
No quarters, no quarters, this damsel replied. 
You have as good quarters as we can afford. 
Either fight, sink, or swim, my boys, or all come on board. 


8 She never was the one for to let herself be known 
Till she hauled up the ship and she paid off her men. 
Then she filled up a bumper with the pure wine and gin. 
Here’s a health to that damséT, that damsel of fame, 
Who sailed as a captain on the Union by name. 


9 The first words she spoke brung the blush to Willie’s cheek, 
And for a long space not one word could he speak. 
Then she cried ;: ‘‘O my Willie, my jewel and my dear, 
It was for your sake that I boldly ventured here.” 


1o__—It’s now they are married, or that is what I hear ; 
The Queen places on her one hundred a year, 
It’s all to maintain her, with some garments of gold, 
Because that she fought with such courage stout and bold. 


See Frank Kidson’s Traditional Tunes for a variant of the tune and an incomplete 
version of the text beginning : 


As we were a-sailing unto the Spanish shore, 

Where the drums they did beat, my boys, and the loud cannon did roar, 
We spied our lofty enemies come bearing down the main, 

Which caused us to hoist our topsails again. 


This corresponds to verse 3 above, verses I and 2 being missing, so that the heroic 
damsel, in Mr. Kidson’s version, appears suddenly from nowhere, thus : 


The very second broadside our Captain got slain, 
And this damsel she stood up in his place to command— 


which no doubt should be “ in his berth to remain,” see verse 5 above. The fight is 
against Spaniards and the ship is called the Rainbow, which, as Mr. Kidson notes, 
recalls the ship of that name sent to destroy Captain Ward’s ship in the time of 
Elizabeth. It is possible that a ship of that name may also have fought against Spain, 
though the rich damsel is probably a fiction, and Mr. Kidson’s version, though imper- 
fect, seems to be the older. The last verse runs: 


So now the battle’s over, we’ll take a glass of wine 

And you must drink to your true love, and I will drink to mine, 
Good health unto this damsel who fought all on the main, 

And here’s to the royal gallant ship called Rainbow by name. 


See also Alfred Williams’ Folk-Songs of the Upper Thames for a text, ‘“‘ Aboard the 
Resolution,”’ of six verses, ‘“‘ probably imperfect (as he says) and puzzling in its 
relations.” This also needs to be assisted by other versions; but none of them 
explain why the Resolution has changed its name to Newrion in the last verse. 
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The tune noted by Mr. Kidson on the Yorkshire coast is very like the one here given. 
Both belong to the a.b.b.a. pattern, and are variants of the ubiquitous and well-used 
air ‘“‘ The Banks of Sweet Dundee.” 

Christie prints the ballad to a different tune, here given, with two verses of his 
version of ten. It may be remarked that Christie’s tunes are regarded with suspicion 
now-a-days, from his habit of combining, as in this case, two four-line verses in one 
as an eight-line stanza, and lengthening the tune to fit, with the idea of avoiding 
monotony in singing a long ballad. But his recipe for such an “ arrangement ”’ is 
soon discovered. Either he uses one variant for the first four lines and another for 
the second four, when such variants combine well alternately, or more often varies 
the tune on a higher pitch as the second strain (a fiddler’s method), descending to 
recover the latter part of the original tune and finish on it. So that if one ignores 
this second part, the tune is probably as he heard it sung. And as it is obvious that 
he respected modal forms (as some of his tunes are Dorian, etc.) though not apparently 
versed in modes, one may give him credit, I think, for not tampering with the original 
first part except by the addition of Victorian turns and grace-notes, of which no 
notice need be taken.—A. G. G. 


SECOND TUNE. 


(THE DamMoseEL.} 


CuRISTIE’s TRADITIONAL BAtiap Atrs, II, 176. 


all ye young dam-o-sels in Scot - land draw near, 


SS 


to this strange sto lend 


- tur’d her life for 


2 In the same ship she serv’d two twelvemonths and more, 
And the ship was then bound for the old English shore ; 
But a French ship they spied standing off on the main, 
Which made them to haul up their topsails again. 
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i 
7 
ear, T's 
of a bold dam - o - sel that ye now shall hear, Who 
e 
ve the love of her dear. 


The frigate upon which the damosel fought is not named, but the last of the ten 
verses of this version runs : 


She paid oft the men, and home she did steer, 
And the king settled on her six hundred a year ; 
He royally enrobed her in a raiment of gold, 
Because she did fight with a courage so bold. 


The extra first line in verse 8 of the Canadian version—‘ She never was the one to let 
herself be known ’’—belongs to a missing verse given by Christie, which says that the 
damosel did not make herself known to her sweetheart (who was on board the ship) 
until she laid up the ship and paid off her men. The air and ballad, says Christie 
(writing c. 1880) were long favourites in Scotland.—A. G. G. 


29.—_THE FEMALE HIGHWAYMAN. 
{[Sovay, Sovay.] 


SunGc By Mrs. IpA RuTTLe 
Noted by Maud Karpeles. AT PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
Jury 26TH, 1929. 


wo 


. 1. Sal - ly, ‘Sal- ly, one day, one day, She dressed her- self all in 


j 


ud man’s ar-ray, Witha sword and pist - ol all by her side,......... To 
= 
fob her true love a - way did ride. 


2 She met her true love out on the plain : 
“ Stand and deliver, young man,” she said, 
“* Stand and deliver your gold and store, 
Or in one moment your life’s no more.” 


3 He stood and delivered his gold and store, 
And yet she says: ‘‘ There’s one thing more : 
That diamond ring that I see you wear, 
Deliver it up and your life I’ll spare.” 


4  ‘“ That diamond ring is pledge of love, 
And before I’ll part it my life I’ll lose !”’ 
Being tender-hearted as any dove 
She turned and rode from her own true love. 
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5 The next place Sally and her love was seen 
Was walking in a garden green : 
He spied his watch hanging from her clothes, 
Which made him blush like any rose. 


6  ‘‘ What makes you blush so, young man ? ”’ she says, 
““ What makes you blush, you silly thing ? 
*Twas I that robbed you on yonder plan. 
Now here’s your watch and your gold again.” 


7  ‘* What made you venture on such a plot ? 
If I’d had my pistol you might have n shot. 
I'd a left you bleeding all on the plain ; 
You never would have came to yourself again.” 


8 ‘I did it for your love to try, 
To see if you thought much of I. 
But now I have a contented miid, 
For I know, my darling, your heart is mine.” 


9  ‘‘ Tomorrow morning to church we'll go, 
And we'll get married in public show, 
And here on earth we'll live in peace, 
And live again in Paradise.”’ 


There is a discussion on airs of this type and their barring in Joyce (1909), pp. 
xi-xiii.—A. M. F. 


This very interesting “ Sovay”’ tune, oscillating between the Mixolydian and 
Dorian modes, seems to combine the usual tune with another associated with ‘‘ The 
Nightingale ’’—a song of shipwreck and a drowned lover’s ghost, in Kidson’s Tradi- 
tional Tunes. See Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 127 ff., for three other versions, notes, and 
references, also C. J. Sharp’s Folk Songs from Somerset, Second Series. Verses 7 and 
g in the Canadian version differ from the usual run of the song. As Mr. Kidson’s 
little volume has long been scarce, I append his “‘ Nightingale’ tune, and also a 
vigorous major form of ‘“‘ Sovay’”’ which I noted in Sussex, sung very boldly, and 
marking the accent as shown, by my blacksmith friend.—A. G. G. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


F. Kipson’s TRADITIONAL TUNES. 
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SECOND VERSION, 
[SYLVIE or SILVERY.] 


Sunc By Mr. Forp, BLAcksmitH, 
Noted by A. G. BracknHaM, 1906. 


1. Syl- vie, she rode out one day, She dressed her-self in a man’s ar - 


y— With sword and pis - tol down by her side, To meet her 


true love, To meet her true love a-way did-a de. 
V~. 6, 4. 


So here’s your watch, my love. 


30.—EDWIN IN THE LOWLANDS LOW. 


By Mrs. IpA RuTTLe 


Noted by Maud Karpeles. AT PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
Jury 22nd, 1929. 
2 Young E mi e ly was... ser ° vant maid Young 
i L i i 
Ed - mund sail - or bold; He plough’d the.... main much 


—_ 
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(4) 
— 
to...... gain For his love, aS...... we've been told. 
a 


Come, all you tender Christians 
Of high and low degree, 

I pray you pay attention 

And listen unto me. 


2 Young Emily was a servant-maid, 
Young Edmund a sailor bold, 
He ploughed the main much gold to gain 
For his love, as we've been told. 


3 He ploughed the main for seven years 
And then he returned home, 
And soon as he got one foot on shore 
Unto his love did go, 
To show her all the gold he gained 
Sailing on the lowlands low. 


4 “ My father keeps a public-house, 
Down by the side of the sea ; 
You go and stay the night 
And await there for me. 


5 I'll meet you in the morning, 
Don’t let my people know 
That your name it is young Edmund 
Who sailed o’er the lowlands low.” 


6 Young Edmund he sat drinking 
Till time to go to bed ; 
He thought there was no danger 
When nothing had been said. 


7 He called for a candle 
To light him to his room, 
And smiled at the surprise ’twould be 
When she came in the morn. 


8 But Edmund he got into bed 
And scarcely got asleep, 
When Emily’s cruel parents 
Softly in his room did creep. 


9 They stabbed him and drug him out of bed, 


And to the creek did go, 
And sent his body floating 
Down o’er the lowlands low. 


12 


13 


14 


16 


17 


18 


19 


As Emily lie a-sleeping 

She had a dreadful dream, 

She dreamed that Edmund he was dead, 
And the blood flowed down in streams. 


She arose from bed, put on her clothes, 
And to her home did go, 

And says: “‘ Where is that young man 
That came from the lowlands low ? ” 


“O daughter, dearest daughter, 
There’s no one here must know, 
But he is dead, no tales he’ll tell 
And his gold will make a show. 


We murdered him at dark of night 
While the moon was hanging low, 
And we sent his body floating away 
Down o’er the lowlands low.’ 


She wrang her hands in anguish 

And cried in bitter grief, 

Saying : ‘‘ Edmund's gone, his soul’s at rest, 
But my heart finds no relief. 


But parents, cruel parents, 

You'll die a public show 

For the killing of my Edmund dear 
Who sailed o’er the lowlands low.” 


Then Emily’s cruel parents 
Neither day nor night could rest, 
And it was for the deed they done, 
And it they did confess. 


They were cast in jail and sentence passed 
To die a public show 

For the killing of young Edmund 

Who sailed o’er the lowlands low. 


There are ships that’s on the ocean p 
That sail o’er my love’s breast, 

While his body is in motion, 

And I hope his soul’s at rest. 


There are shells along the sea-shore 
That's tossing to and fro, 

They remind me of my own true love 
Who sailed o’er the lowlands low. 


This ballad is often sung to a ‘‘ Lowlands of Holland ”’ tune, of which this Ontario 


version, though lacking the second strain, is a very good form. 


(It is here set to four 


instead of the usual eight lines.) Cf. Journal, Vol. i, p. 97; Vol. v, p. 170, and Dr. 
Joyce’s Old Irish Folk Music, p. 214, for three ‘‘ Lowlands of Holland ” tunes, and 
Journal, Vol. vii, p. 160 (two versions, the second afterwards identified as sung to 


Edwin ”). 
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These four tunes, though varying considerably in melody, seem to have 


preserved, together with the present tune, the rhythmical form of a common ancestor, 
The tune in Journal, Vol. vii, p. 160, is sung in Ireland to “‘ The Boys of Wexford.” 

“ Edwin in the Lowlands Low ”’ is widely spread in America. See C. J. Sharp’s 
Appalachian collection (four versions). Cox’s Folk-Songs of the South, No. 106; 
Journal of American Folk Lore, xx, 274 (cited by Cox, who says the ballad is found 
in W. Virginia, N. Carolina, Kentucky, Georgia, Tennessee, Missouri, Michigan, and 
Nova Scotia). At home it is printed with tune in Journal, Vol. i, p. 124; Vol. iii, 
p. 266; Folk Songs of England, iii, 38; Irish Folk Song Journal, iii, 24, where various 
notes and references will be found.—A. G. G. 


31.—THE CHERRY TREE CAROL. 


Sunc BY Mrs. JAMEs L. VROOMAN, 


Noted by Maud Karpeles. Reoina, Sask., CANADA, NovEMBER 20TH, 1929. 
b 
4 (a) (6) 
1. Jo-seph was an old man, An old man was _ he, When 
4 ‘ 
t 
e/ 


he and his wife Ma - ry Came to the land of Gal - i - lee. 
Second half of tune sometimes doubled. 


2 And as they were going 
Along by the wood, 
They saw a red cherry-tree, 
As red as any blood. 


3 Out bespoke Mary 
With words that was kind, 
Saying : ‘‘ Give me cherries, Joseph, 
For I am with child.” 


4 Then out bespoke Joseph 
With words that was unkind : 
“IT won’t give you cherries, 
If you are with child.” 
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5 Then out bespoke our Saviour, 
Out of his mother’s womb, 
Saying : ‘‘ Bow down, gentle cherry-tree, 
Till my mother get some.” 


6 The tree it bowed down, 
Down low to the ground, 
And Mary picked up cherries 
What her apron would hold. 


7 Then as they were going 
Along by the road, 
They heard an angel saying : 
“Our Saviour ’s to be born. 


8 Notina kitchen, 
Not in a hall, 
Oh no, nor in a parlour, 
But in an ox’s stall.” 


9 This babe was not dress-ed 
In silk nor in twine, 
Buta piece of fine linen 
Was his mother’s design. 


10 ~=6. This babe was not christened 
With milk nor with wine, 
But a drop of clear water, 
And his name was divine. 


Mrs. Vrooman, who was 85 years of age, learned this song from her mother, who 
came from Monahan Co., Ireland. The family came originally from England.—M. K. 


This belongs to the usual triple-time type of ‘‘ Cherry-Tree Carol ’’ tunes, though 
a little different from the better known forms. In an Irish version of the text, as 
recalled by Mrs. Fred Morse, from whom a good many of the versions in British 
Ballads from Maine were obtained, the tree was an apple instead of a cherry. ‘‘ The 
old Irish legend accounted for the low growth of the apple-tree by its having bowed 
down to the Virgin ’’—“ its highest branch,”’ as remembered by this singer. English 
versions are numerous. Cf. Journal, Vol. v, p. 321; Vol. viii, p. 111; English Folk 
Carols collected by C. J. Sharp (two versions), in which places notes on the carol will 
be found; Bramley and Stainer’s Christmas Carols, etc.—A. G. G. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE SONGS. 


32.WASSAIL SONG. 


SunGc By Mr. Epwin ACE AT 


Noted by Maud Karpeles. LLANGENETH, GLAm., Aprit 18TH, 1928. 
1, The was - sail, the.... was - sail, through-out all this town, Our,... 
+4 + + i | == 
cup it is white and our _ ale it is brown. Our was - sail is 
a j 
made of...... good ale and cake, Some nut-meg and_ gin - ger— the 
best we could make. Fol de dol dol de dol de dol dol de dol de 


dol dol de dol de day. sing to ral i o ay, sing too ral i ay. 
* Very often Gg. Ina similar version sung by Mr. Williams, of Llanmaddock, this note 
was invariably G3. 


2 Our wassail is made of an elberry bough, [? tree 
Although, my good neighbours, we’ll drink unto thou ; [? thee] 
Besides all of that we’ve apples in store, 
Pray let us come in for it’s cold by the door, 


3 We know by the moon that we are not too soon, 
We know by the stars that we are not too far, 
We know by the sky that we are not too high [? nigh] 
We know by the ground that we are within sight. [? sound] 
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4 Now, master and mistress, if you are within, 
Pray send out your maid with the lily-white skin, 
For to open the door without more delay, 
For our time it is precious and we cannot stay. 


5 We're a company designed for to taste of your ale 
Out of the kinker-gate (or kinker-keg) that’s next to the wall. 
We want none of your small beer, nor none of your pale, 
But out of the kinker-keg that’s next to the wall. 


(Sung by the maid.) 
6 You've brought your jolly wassail which is very well known, 
But we can assure you we’ve as good as your own. 
As for your jolly wassail we care not one pin, 
But for your sweet company we shall welcome you in. 


7  Here’s a health to old Colley and to her crooked horn. 
May God send our master a good crop of corn, 
Both barley and wheat and all sorts of grain, 
May God send our mistress a long life to reign. 


8 Thanks to our holly master, thanks to him we will give 
And for our jolly wassail as long as we live ; 
And if we should live to another New Year 
Perhaps we may call and see who will live here. 


These words with but slight variation are printed in Historical Notices of the Parishes 
of Llanmadoc and Cheriton in the rural deanery of West Gower, Glamorganshire, by 
J. D. Davies, M.A., rector of Cheriton and Llanmadoc, Part 2. (Swansea, 1879.) 

The song is still sung in the Gower Peninsula during the Christmas season.—M. K. 


This wassail tune has a general resemblance to “‘ Cob Maltraeth ” (Welsh Folk Song 
Journal, Vol. ii, No. 58, first version) which has a similar nonsense chorus and could 
be sung to the same words. The melodic sequence of the refrain is distinctly Welsh. 

The text is interesting. The “ elberry bough” of verse 2 should perhaps be the 
“ elderberrie ” (i.e. elderberry wine) which would rhyme to “ thee” in place of the 
strange ‘“‘thou”’ ; or it may mean the wood of which the bowl is made—more likely 
to be “ aller-tree’”’ (alder) than elder. “ Kinker-keg”’ is possibly a corruption of 
“ kinderkind ”’—an old form of “ Kilderkin,”’ a small barrel, the eighth part of a vat. 
Cf. the “ Thames Head Wassailing Song ” in Alfred Williams’ Folk-Songs of the Upper 
Thames for a different version. But the song is also known as ‘‘ The Gloucestershire 
Wassail Song,” hence its inclusion in this Gloucestershire group. In various copies 
the bowl is made of the sycamore, maplin, or may pole-ing tree. The version given 
by Mr. Williams was obtained at Cricklade and Oaksey (Wilts).—A. G. G. 
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33-—JOLLY SHILLING. 


SunG By Tuomas LANCHBURY, 
awe by H. H. Albino. or Wyck RissiIncton, GLos., OcTOBER, 1928. 


1. I got a shil-ling, jol-ly, jol-ly shil- I love me shilling as_ love me ite. 
Corus, 


Nor the pints nor tle quarts shan‘t a- grieve me, nor this wide world shan’tde- ceive me, So 


hap-py is the girl be keep me While I go rov-ing a - bout. 


2 I’ve got tenpence, jolly, jolly tenpence, 
I love me tenpence as I love me life ; 
I'll spend a penny on it, I’’ll lend another on it, 
I'll take eightpence home to me wife ; 
Nor the pints, etc. 


3 I’ve got eightpence, jolly, jolly eightpence, 
I love me eightpence as I love me life ; 
I'll spend a penny on it, I’ll lend another on it, 
I'll take sixpence home to me wife ; 
Nor the pints, etc. 


4 I’ve got sixpence, jolly, jolly sixpence, 
I love me sixpence as I love me life ; 
I'll spend a penny on it, I’ll lend another on it, 
I'll take fourpence home to me wife ; 
Nor the pints, etc. 


5 I’ve got fourpence, jolly, jolly fourpence, 
I love me fourpence as I love me life ; 
I’ll spend a penny on it, I'll lend another on it, 
I'll take twopence home to me wife ; 
Nor the pints, etc. 


6 I’ve got twopence, jolly, jolly twopence, 
I love me twopence as I love me life ; 
I'll spend a penny on it, I’ll lend another on it, 
I'll take nothing home to me wife ; 
Nor the pints, etc. 


7 I’ve got nothing, jolly, jolly nothing, 
I love me nothing as I love me life ; 
I'll spend nothing, I’ll lend nothing, 
I'll take nothing home to me wife ; 
Nor the pints, etc. 
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SECOND VERSION, 


Sunc sy Mrs. Bowker, FARMER’s WIFE, 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. SUNDERLAND Point, Nr. LANCASTER, SEPTEMBER, 1909. 

.. I love a joi - ly shil - ling, a jol - ly, jol - ly 

I 
4 shil - ling, I love a  jol - ly shil - ling as I love my 


a Here‘sa pen-ny for to spend, here’s an - oth-er for to 


‘ 


LL 
Hy 

i 


And ten - pence to take 
== 
For its no fine clothes shall de - ceive....... me, No 
pints or quarts shall grieve ME,...... But here's to the lass that -’ll 
keep me, When I go roll - ing hom»... 


Mrs. Bowker’s other verses reduce the tenpence, twopence at a time, until there 
is “ nothing ” to spend, lend, or take to the wife. In both cases the chorus would 
seem to have been added in more recent times. For an old version and tune see in 
Chappell’s Popular Music, ‘‘O dear twelvepence.”’ Another form is the “ Jolly 
Tester ” or ‘‘ Sixpence’ rhyme in Gammer Gurton’s Garland and later collections of 
nursery rhymes, In the Gammer Gurton of 1810 it runs— 

I love sixpence, a jolly, jolly sixpenceé, 

I love sixpence as my life, 

I spent a penny of it, I spent a penny of it, 
I took a penny home to my wife. 


I love fourpence [as before] 
I spent twopence of it [bis] 
I took twopence home to my wife. 
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I love nothing, a jolly, jolly nothing, 

I love nothing as my life, 

I spent nothing of it, I spent nothing of it, 

I took nothing home to my wife. 
This may well be old. It is printed in a rather different form by Halliwell, and to 
the ‘‘ O dear twelvepence ” tune by Rimbault and F. Kidson, in their Nursery Rhyme 
books. Chappell sets this tune to “My man Thomas ’’—to which he had heard it 
sung in his boyhood. Frank Kidson in his “ Traditional Tunes,” prints the “ Jolly 
Shilling ”’ to a Yorkshire tune, which is different from either of the tunes here printed, 
though Mrs. Bowker’s probably came from Yorkshire also, as she had lived at Ingleton. 
Alfred Williams prints a very similar text from Wiltshire, in his Folk Songs of the 
Upper Thames, and states that the song seems to have been popular almost every- 
where, and he had heard of it in all parts of the Upper Thames Valley. He quotes 
a different chorus, from High Coggs, Witney. 


The cocks are crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 

The landlady’s looking for her right, 

When we go rolling home. 
Is it possible that this old song—on the border line between the “ folk” and the 
“ popular’ song—may have inspired the “ Splendid Shilling” poem of John Phillips ? 
—in which the penniless and droughty hero laments that his is not the case of the 
happy man who retains in his purse “ a splendid shilling ’’ to spend on “ cheerful ale ” 
in convivial company. “ Jolly” in this song seems to retain its old sense of fine or 
pretty (it is “ a lovely, jolly shilling ” in the Wilts version)—to which amongst artists 
it appears to be returning.—A. G. G. 


34-—GOSSIP JONES. 
[Goop Morrow, Gossip JOAN.] 


Sunc By Tuomas LANCHBURY, 
Noted by H. H. Albino. oF Wyck Rissincton, Gios., OcronER, 1928. 


[Ist 2nd. 


> 
walk-ing in the morn,...... the  morm,....... the morn - ing, I’ve been 
| Ist. || 2nd. | 
—— 


walk- ing in the morn - ing, Gos - sip Jones, I’ve been Jones. 
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Good morning, gos-sip Jones, and where hast thou been walking ? Good walking ? I’ve been 


1 Good morning, Gossip Jones, and where hast thou been walking ? 
I’ve been walking in the morning, Gossip Jones. 


2 Oh, my cherry cow is calved beneath the parlour window, 
And we shall have some cherry curds for breakfast in the morning, Gossip Jones. 


3. My pig, he is not well, pray tell to me the matter, 
For it was the other day that he ate the wooden platter, Gossip Jones. 


4 My duck has swallowed a snail, oh, isn’t that a wonder ? 
For his horns growed out of his twiggy-wiggy-wag to me, ah ha ha, to me, oh ho ho; 


5 My wife she is got drunk and on the bed lies sleeping. 
I will tell her in the morning that she has been drinking, Gossip Jones. 


6 Then off to the gin shop I did trot to drive away all sorrow, 
I will tell you all to me ah ha ha, to me oh ho ho, 
We will rest till to-morrow morning, Gossip ‘Jones. 


This is the old song “‘ Gossip Joan,” the tune of which was introduced into several 
of the ballad-operas, including ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” where it is sung to “ Why, 
how now, Madam Flirt?” The original “‘ Gossip Joan ” song is in D’Urfey’s Pills, 
but the tune was used for “ Happy Dick” and other eighteenth-century songs. 
Mr. Albino’s version is apparently a traditional survival. Alfred Williams in his 
Folk Songs of the Upper Thames prints a text of ‘‘ Gossip Joan ” similar to Mr. Albino’s 
which except for the first and last verse is quite different from D’Urfey’s as printed 
by Chappell. Mr. Albino’s tune is good, and does not suffer by comparison with 
D’Urfey’s version.—A. G. G, 


Thomas Lanchbury, who is about sixty years of age, works as a cowman. He 
also “‘ belongs to the tower,” t.e. he is one of the local church bellringers, a position 
which his father and grandfather held. He can remember the morris dancers and 
the home-made fiddle that supplied the music. He says that this instrument was 
made with two tins fixed at either end of a strip of wood with a piece of whipcord 
stretched across from one tin to the other. A bow was used, but he cannot re- 
member how the notes were made. He says ‘“‘ there wasn’t much of a tune about 
it, it just kept the dancers going.” It probably served to mark the rhythm. 

—H.H. A. 


A NOTE ON THE “HERB” AND OTHER REFRAINS 
OF CERTAIN BRITISH BALLADS. 


THE refrains of our British ballads fall mainly into four classes. There are (1) those 
which are relics of occupational song—spinning, weaving, grinding, etc. ; (2) mere 
vocables belonging to the dance ; (3) seasonal refrains, or a reflection of some aspect 
of nature ; and (4) those which seem to have a more or less direct connection with the 
subject of the ballad to which they belong or have become attached. The first class 
is suggested by such refrains as ‘‘ Hey with a gay and a grinding,” ‘‘ Tweedle, tweedle, 
twine O,” “Line, twine, the willow and the dee,” “‘ Threedy-weel [Thread ye weel or 
tread the wheel], dan, don, dill, do.””. Examples of the second class are probably 
represented by “ Fal de ral laddy di,” “ Lilliburlero,” ‘“‘ With a down derry down” 
or some such meaningless syllables. For the third, one may instance “ As the sun 
shines over the valley, Among the blue flowers and the yellow,” “ Down by the green- 
wood side O,” ‘‘ On a cold and frosty morning,” “‘ Under the leaves of lind.” The 
fourth class, and the subject of the present note, show some more or less apparent 
connection with the ballad itself, either by original relation to its theme or adaptation 
to it, as in the “ All alone and aloney, Down by the greenwood sidey” of the Cruel 
Mother’s crime. The last two classes at any rate are paralleled in the Scandinavian 
ballads—where there may be either a double refrain such as 
The woods are early green 
Where the hart goes yearly 

or a single line directly bearing upon the story, as in the ballad of Marsk Stig’s 
daughters, with its melancholy and appropriate burden “ And out in the wide world 
they wandered.” 

In the case of the two ballad-groups about to be discussed there is some suggestion, 
as I shall try to show, that certain refrains attached to them once indicated some sort 
of charm or invocation against evil or sorrow. 


I. THe Hers REFRAIN. 


The group of ballads classed by Professor Child as “ Riddles wisely expounded ” 
is characterised by various forms of refrain in which certain plants are named or 
invoked, presumably on account of their protective magic. The Scottish fisherman 
in the presence of uncanny foes calls out “ Cauld airn! ’’—which is the next best 
thing to being able to lay hold of the metal itself. In the earliest known version of 
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the duel of wits ballad—Child’s “ A” version from an MS. of c. 1450—the maiden 
assailed invokes the aid of Jesus Christ that she may answer the Evil One’s riddles 
wisely, and prays to be shielded from the power of the foul wight. In this version 
no refrain is present (it may have been omitted from the MS.), but in the last verse 
the mention of the devil by name, thus discovering the maiden’s knowledge of his 
identity, is sufficient to put him to flight. And the carrying or invocation of magical 
herbs seems to be the pagan prescription for defence against the same peril of falling 
into the power of an evil spirit. 

Miss Broadwood has already dealt with the herb refrain in the Journal, Vol. iii, 
p. 13 et seg., but some additional notes may be of interest. In the riddle ballad, the 
elfin or demon suitor attempts to conquer the lady by posing her with questions, 
failing to answer which she will fall into his clutches. And as Miss Broadwood has 
suggested, the herbs named in the refrain are evidently considered of magical virtue 
in protecting their wearer or invoker against evil. This refrain generally belongs to 


one of two types : 
(a) Lay the bent to the bonny broom 
(b) Jennifer gentle and Marjory. 


The Rev. E. A. White asks whether this northern form (a) may be due to the use 
of the ballad as a song of labour by broom-makers. But as both bent and broom are 
accredited with magical properties it does not seem needful to look further afield for 
their occurrence in the refrain. It seems quite likely that in this instance “ bent ” 
is the later form of ‘‘ bennet ’’—1.¢. herb-bennet (Herba benedicta), a name given to 
the common avens (Geum urbanum) because according to traditional belief ‘‘ where 
the root is in the house the devil can do nothing and flies from it ; wherefore it is 
blessed above all other herbs. If any should carry this plant about on his person no 
venomous beast can hurt him, etc.” (see Friend’s Flowers and Flower-Lore). Other 
English plants are known as herb-bennet, but it is not of much consequence which 
particular Fuga demonum is here intended, though herb-bennet seems, I think, more 
likely than bent grass, as cited by Miss Broadwood. For the use of broom flowers 
as a protective charm, see ‘‘ The Broomfield Hill ’—numerous versions of which have 
appeared in the Journal. 

In the second form of refrain (0) : 


Jennifer gentle and rosemary 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree 


Miss Broadwood explains gentle as hawthorn, but though the hawthorn is known by 
this name in Ireland, I do not think this is the meaning here. The curious 


Jury flower gent the rose berry 


of one of Mr. Sharp’s Appalachian songs, though at first sight a much decayed form, 
probably comes quite near the original in sound if not sense, for “ gelofir gent ” is a 
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description, c. 1500, of the gilliflower. The line runs, in more intelligible versions, 
Gilliflower gentle and rosemary. 


The line “ Gilliflower gentle or rosemary ” occurs in a lyric by Sir Thomas Philipps 
(temp. Henry VIII) in company with “ Marjoram gentle or lavender” and 
“Camomile, borage, or savory.’’ At that period and later herbs were classed as 
quick or gentle according to their degree of pungency of taste or smell. One of the 
cries of London was “‘ Rosemary and bays, quick and gentle!” and Turner, in his 
Names of Herbes, 1548, includes ‘‘ Baum [balm] gentle.” So that “ gentle” as it 
occurs in the refrain seems to be merely a descriptive adjective, and not the name of 
aplant. Prof. Child’s guess that “gentle ’’ should be “ gentian”’ goes further astray, 
for gentian, though a common simple in America, is an unlikely plant to figure in 
allusions to old English herbs, and as far as I am aware has no magical uses. 

The gilliflower (‘‘ July-flower ” is a false etymology) is of course the clove carna- 
tion, though the name was later loosely given to wallflowers and stocks, the word 
being ultimately traceable, through French giroflé and Latin Caryophyllum, to an 
Arabic word meaning clove. It seems to have been believed that any plant or flower 
with an aromatic or pungent scent would frighten evil spirits away. And gilliflowers 
in balladry are flowers of heaven. 

From these considerations, I suspect that all the forms of this herb burden begin- 
ning with “ Jennifer gentle,” and all the ‘‘ Gentle Jennies ” which or who follow her, 
derive from the gilliflower refrain. 

But another development is seen when the herb-names are transformed into the 
Christian names of three sisters. When the refrain has (apparently) been borrowed, 
with the tune to which it belongs, for another ballad of three sisters (also in mortal 
danger), such as “ The Banks of Fordie ” (Babylon), we not only find it unaltered as 
thus— 

There were three sisters on a road, 
Gilly flower gentle rosemary, 
And there they met a banished lord, 


And the dew it hings over the mulberry tree— 
(Motherwell’s MS.) 


but in another Motherwell version the plant names have become the names of the 
three sisters : 

There were three sisters lived in a bower, 

Fair Annet and Margaret and Marjorie, 

And they went out to pu’ a flower, 

And the dew draps aff the hyndberry tree— 
a hindberry (raspberry) bush being less exotic than a mulberry in Scotland, where 
the whitebeam is or was sometimes ignorantly called a mulberry. In a third version, 
in Herd’s MS., the hyndberry or mulberry is lost altogether : 

There wond [dwelt] three ladies in a bower, 

Annet and Margret and Marjorie, 


And they have gane out to pu’ a flower, 
And the dew it lies in the wood, gay ladie. 
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There has apparently at some period been a confusion between “ dew ” and “ doo ”’ 
(dove), e.g. “‘ As the dew flies or ‘ hings’ over [or lies under] the mulberry tree,” 
or between “ dow ” (dew) and “‘dow”’ (dove), in the second refrain; and if we may 
see the idea of the amulet in the first of these antiphonal refrains, there is also a hint 
of a symbolical contest in the second, in the opposition of dew and bush, or dove and 
fruit-tree (the ring-dove (wood-pigeon), a greedy bird, devours berries as well as 
grain and nuts), particularly if one recalls the old song (re-written by Burns) in its 
earlier form (see Songs from Herd’s MS., p. 98) : 


O if my love was a bonny red rose, 
And growing upon some barren wa’, 
And I myself a drap of dew, 

Down in that red rose I wad fa’. 


O if my love was a pickle of wheat,* 
And growing upon yon lilly-white lee, 
And I myself a bonny sweet bird, 
Away-with that pickle I wad flie. 


And similarly if she were a coffer of gold and he the keeper of the key, “into that 
coffer I wad be.” Compare also the transformations in the “ Twa Magicians” 
during the pursuit of the maiden. Ina French version, the girl to avoid her amorous 
pursuer will turn into a rose, whereupon he will become a bee and kiss her ; she will 
turn quail and he sportsman, and so on. Now if the dew lying upon the tree, or the 
dove flying over it are symbolical of conquest and possession, then in the first refrain 
we may probably see the utterance of a protective charm, and in the second the 
poetically veiled threat which meets it. The same idea may be latent (see footnote 
further on) in the “‘ Savory, sage ”’ charm versus the vow “ Then you shall be a true 
love of mine’’; and perhaps also in the magic numbers of the “ Devil’s Nine 
Questions ” (see infra), where the obscure retort of the second refrain ‘‘ And you're 
[or and I’m] the weaver’s bonny ’’ somehow in the end leaves the victory with the girl. 

In the type of contest which as in ‘ Whittingham Fair” and Child’s “ Elfin 
Knight ” lies in the imposition by the demon suitor of impossible tasks, matched by 
the lady with equally impossible ones, we find a variant of the herb refrain. Child 
thought that the elfin (in his “ A ”’ version) was an importation from another ballad 
and that the suitor should properly be a mortal—but if so, whence and why the herb 
refrain, except as an indication of a more than human combat? One may quote a 


and again : 


* In Hallow E’en divinations, if a girl sent out to gather an ear of wheat in the dark returned 
with one whose “ top pickle ”’ was lacking, it was a sign of loss of virginity.—A. G. G. 


t Mr. Baring Gould (see his note on this song in Songs of the West) was informed that this ballad 
used to be sung in Cornwall as a dialogue between a young man and a girl. This dialogue may 
have begun abruptly, as in the Gammer Gurton's Garland (1810) version: ‘‘Can you make me a 
cambrick shirt ?’" The young man left the room, to re-enter it in the character of the ghost of 
a dead lover, the girl remaining seated. Her spectral visitant sets her the impossible tasks re- 
hearsed in the first part of the song, and but for her resourcefulness in countering his demands 
would—so it was understood—have claimed her and carried her off. So it would seem that 
where the meaning of the dialogue was still remembered the menacing and malevolent had their 
part in it.—A. G. G. 
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verse from Mr. Kidson’s version, ‘‘ Scarborough Fair,” in his Traditional Tunes : 


Tell her to make me a cambric shirt, 
Savoury sage, rosemary, and thyme, 
Without any seam or needlework, 

And then she shall be a true love of mine. 


Mr. Kidson writes “ savoury sage,” but obviously it should be “ savory, sage.” 
Savory occurs in the Tudor lyric above quoted, and is a herb still cultivated in 
England, though less than formerly. In Gammer Gurton’s Garland (1810 ed.), the 
line runs “ Parsley, sage, rosemary, and thyme,” and in Mr. Kidson’s second version 
“ Rue, parsley, rosemary, and thyme.” This ‘“ savory ” refrain has also been greatly 
corrupted, ¢.g. 

Every rose grows merry in time 

Let every rose grow merry and fine 

Every rose grows bonny in time, efc. 


finally reshaped as ‘‘ Every grove rings with a merry antine” [“ anthem ”’] ! 
In a version from the State of Maine, in which “ Scarboro’”’ becomes “ Straw- 
berry ’—the refrain consists of the following gibberish : 


Fum a link a link, sup a loo my nee, 
Redio, tedio, toddle bod bedio, 
Fum a lum, etc. 


which one can hardly assume to be any form of incantation! The English form of 
this ‘ Lover’s tasks” song rather points to a Scottish or north-country origin, 
as Scottish “ sark ’ and “‘ wark ” are better rhymes than “ shirt ’ and “ work,” and 
so are “feather” and “ether” than “feather’’ and “adder.” So, too, the 
“ thimble ” and “ well’’ of an American version may have been “ thimmel”’ and 


“ well” originally. 


II. OtTner CHARM REFRAINS. 


American texts of the riddle-contest ballads are rare, but a single version has 
lately been recovered in Virginia (see Traditional Ballads of Virginia, 1929, edited by 
Arthur K. Davies). It is known locally as ‘‘ The Devil’s Nine Questions ” (though 
there are but eight)—which is as unequivocal a title as the mid-fifteenth-century 
Inter diabolus et virgo. The devil begins without preamble : 


If you don’t answer me questions nine, 
Sing ninety-nine and ninety, 

I'll take you off to hell alive, 

And you're the weaver’s bonny. 


And the ballad ends : 
You have answered me questions nine, 
Sing ninety-nine, etc. 
You are God’s, you’re not my own, 
And you're the weaver’s bonny. 
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This version is akin to that in Alfred Williams’ Folk-Songs of the Upper Thames, 
which however has a different refrain or chorus : 


Bow down, bow down, sweetheart and a bonny lass, 
And all things shall go well. 


In this version also the knight that comes to the gate is quite plainly the devil. 


If thou canst not answer me three times three, 
In ten thousand pieces I’ll tear thee ! 


And on the lady answering all the questions (which should be nine but are only six) 
the discomfited demon . . . Clapped his wings and aloud did cry, 
In a flame of fire he flew away. 

The spell, if any, in the Virginian version seems to lie in the multiplication of the 
mystic number nine, often found in charms and spells. What “ weaver’s bonny ” 
may be corrupted from I have no idea, but there is a suggestion in this double refrain, 
as in the “ Savory, sage ’’ pair of lines, of antiphonal intention, the maiden uttering 
the magic formula and the demon his threat, alternately. The ‘“‘ Bow down,” which 
may have been borrowed from the “‘ Cruel Sister ’’ in its English form, falls next to 
be considered. 


III. Various ‘ Twa Sisters’ REFRAINS. 


The “ Bow down ”’ refrain, which seems to belong to the English as opposed to the 
Scottish versions of the “‘ Twa Sisters,’’ offers another field for speculation, especially 
since a valuable contribution from America of a group of about twenty variants, 
mostly collected in Virginia, provides a greater mass of material on which to base a 
guess at its significance. Before I had seen these American versions it seemed to me 
possible that the refrain alluded to the younger sister’s prayer to the elder to bow 
down and draw her out of the water. But there seems to be something else latent 
in this closely linked set of American refrains, and here possibly is to be found another 
instance of allusion to magical charms, in this case pointing to some kind of divina- 
tion. Virginia, one may recall, was the first lasting colony established by the English 
in America, and these versions may belong to an early stream of tradition. The last 
part of the American refrain is like the English : 

I'll be true to my love, if my love ‘ll be true to me, 


and the first part has the usual ‘‘ Bow down, bow down ” of our English copies ; but 
after this follows one of the curious forms here given : 

The bows they bent to me 

The bow has been to me 

The boughs [? bows] were given to me 

Bow it’s been to me 

The bow is unto me 

For the bows bent to me 

Bow down, you bittern, to me 

Bow you down to me 

Bow and bend to me, etc. 
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The complete refrain in a version from Maine (see British Ballads from Maine, edited 
by Barry, Eckstorm and Smyth) runs : 
Bow down, bow down, 
The bow is bent to me, 
Prove true, prove true, 
Oh, my love prove true to me. 
From comparison of these little varying versions, with which we may perhaps collate 
the refrain already quoted : 
Bow down, bow down, sweetheart, and a bonny lass, 
And all things shall go well, 
I would hazard the suggestion—still in the realm of magical custom—that they all 
originally had reference to the consultation of an oracle, to ascertain whether the 
lover will prove true. A wide-spread belief has long existed in the miraculous bowing 
of a sacred image in token of favour to the suppliant, and in similar signs given in the 
world of nature. One may cite from another ballad, ‘“‘ Lord Dingwall,” in Christie’s 
Traditional Ballad Airs, a perhaps connected refrain : 
A-bowing down, a-bowing down, 
And aye the birks a-bowing. 
In the case of the English “ Cruel Sister’ it seems possible that there may be an 
allusion to the country practice of divination on St. John’s Eve by “‘ Midsummer 
Men ’’—a name given to the flower-stems of the fleshy-leaved plant otherwise called 
orpine or livelong (Sedum Telephium). A pair of Midsummer Men were stuck up in 
wet clay on a slate or stone by a girl to see whether the one named as her lover would 
bend in the direction of the other, representing herself. Hannah More tells how 
Sally Evans would never go to bed on Midsummer Eve (this was in 1800) without 
sticking up Midsummer Men in her room, as the bending of the leaves to the right or 
the left would never fail to tell her whether her love was true or false. An old ring, 
apparently of fifteenth-century date, found in 1801 near Cawood in Yorkshire, had 
for device two orpine plants joined by a true-love knot, with the motto Ma fiance velt 
(translated as My sweetheart wills or is desirous [or should it be—bends over or 
turns ?]). The stalks were bent to each other in token that the pair they represented 
were to come together in marriage. Another allusion to this species of divination is 
to be found in No. 56 of The Connoisseur, an eighteenth-century periodical : ‘“ I like- 
wise stuck up two Midsummer Men, one for myself and one for him. Now if his had 
died away we should never have come together, but I assure you his blowed and 
turned to me.” So it would seem that in this oracle—known in England from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century—we may have a possible explanation of the 


refrain 
Bow down, bow down, 
Bow and bend to me, 


with its accompanying promise of mutual constancy. Whether it originally had any 
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connection with the ‘‘ Twa Sisters ” ballad or not, it would obviously be found appro- 
priate to the story of the two sisters who loved the same knight, he preferring the 
younger, and she (in the finer forms of the story) refusing to give him up to the 
jealous elder, even at the price of drowning for her faithfulness. 
The odd variant ‘‘ Bow down, you bittern, to me” is rather a hard nut, but 

“ bittern conceivably should be “ bidding”: “‘ Bow down, as bidden ” (or “ at 
my bidding’’) “ to me.” Mr. Kidson noted a Driffield (Yorkshire) version with the 
refrain : 

Low down, derry down dee, 

Valid we ought to be, 

And I'll be true to my love, ec. 
but the Lancashire version printed in Harland and Wilkinson’s Songs and Ballads of 
Lancashire conforms to the usual type : 


Bow down, bow down, bow down. 


“Valid we ought to be” must be a corruption. There is another curious word 
“ britan ”’ in this version. See Journal, Vol. ii, p. 285. 

One may remark that it would be well to discard the name “ The Berkshire 
Tragedy ” for the English forms of the ‘‘ Twa Sisters.’’ Mr. Kidson pointed out in 
the Journal twenty-five years ago that this name was first and incorrectly given to it 
by Thomas Hughes in his book “‘ The Scouring of the White Horse,’”’ 1859, whereas 
it properly belongs to a broadside entitled ‘‘ The Berkshire Tragedy or the Witham 
Miller, being an account of his murdering his sweetheart ’’—which is a different story. 
For versions of this see Journal, Vol. vii, p. 23, ““ Hangéd I shall be,” and p. 44 “ The 
Prentice Boy.” Irish and American versions are also known, under various names : 
“ Johnny McDowell,” ‘‘ The Lexington Miller,” “‘ The Wexford Girl,” “ Poor Omie,” 
etc. In an Edinburgh chapbook the miller is John Mauge, hanged at Reading in 
1744. An Irish tune for the ballad is No. 693 of the Complete Petrie Collection. 


IV. THE REFRAIN AS PART OF THE BALLAD STorRY. 


There seems to be no connection between the “‘ bow down ”’ of the English form of 
the “‘ “ Twa Sisters” and the “ Bonny bows of London ”’ of two Scottish versions, 
These bows belong to the same group of refrains as ‘‘ The bonnie mill-dams of 
Binnorie ” or “ Balgonie,” the “ Bonnie banks of Fordie”’ or “ Airdrie” or “‘ Loch 
Lomond,” and may have meant the windings or bends of a river (Sc. bows). ‘“‘ Hey 
with a gay and a grinding O ’’—the first line of the ‘‘ Bows of London” refrain— 
suggests that the song was sung at the hand-quern. As for the triple refrain of some 
versions : 

Hech Edinbruch ! how Edinbruch ! (ory Edinboro’, Edinboro’) 
Stirling for aye ! 
So proper* Sanct Johnston stands upon Tay. 
(or Bonny St. Johnston stands fair upon Tay)— 
* Fine, handsome. 
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this was sung as inappropriately to the ‘‘ Cruel Mother,” and was probably borrowed 
with the tune from a ballad of different character, as it suggests partisan or rallying 
cries. A ‘‘ Twa Sisters’ burden quoted by Buchan “ Even into Buchanshire, vari, 
vari, O”’ is now equally obscure. There can indeed be little doubt that many old 
ballads in rhymed couplets of a common length of metre, interlined with refrain—an 
old and especially apt form of construction for communal singing as solo and chorus— 
borrowed their tunes from still earlier ones, retaining the refrain—an integral part of 
the tune*—but sometimes adapting it, as in the case of the transformed herb-names, 
more closely to the subject of the fresh ballad. 

Another burden associated with the “ Twa Sisters,” besides the well-known 
“ Binnorie ’”—which both Scott and Jamieson substituted for Mrs. Brown’s “ Edin- 
burgh ” one (though using her version) presumably because they liked it better—is 
found in some Scottish and Irish versions : 


Hey ho, my honey (or Annie) O 
Where the swan swims bonny O. 


A “ fragment ” of fourteen verses with this refrain was sent to Scott from Ireland as 
obtained from Miss Brook, who had noted it from an old woman, and in whose 
Reliques of Irish Poetry, 1789, it is presumably to be found. This was “ intermingled ”’ 
by Scott with Mrs. Brown’s Fifeshire version for his Minstrelsy copy, but this refrain 
also was discarded. This Irish fragment began : 

O sister, sister, reach thy hand, 

Hey ho, my Nanny O, 


And you shall be heir of all my land, 
While the swan swims bonny O. 


A scrap of this version (text without tune) has been noted in Virginia. It was said 
to have been sung in “ broad Scotch.” See Traditional Ballads of Virginia (1929), 
p. 104. 


The miller’s daughter went out one day 
Hey ho, my honey O, 

To get some water to bake her bread, 
And the swan swam bonny O. 


* * * * * 
The miller went out and stopped his dam, 
Hey ho, etc. 


And placed the king’s daughter on dry land, 
And the swan, etc. 


The Irish version noted by Mr. Kidson (Journal, Vol. ii, p. 285) continues the story 
with a harper passing by, who makes a harp of the maiden’s breast-bone, and strings 
it with her hair 

Where the swan swims so bonny O. 


* The “ Gilofer gentle ” refrain, more or less corrupted, appears sporadically attached to the 
** Cruel Mother ” and “‘ The Wife wrapt in Wether’s Skin.” 
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The part telling how the harper appeared at court at the sister’s wedding feast is 
missing, but one verse tells how the harp began to play alone, another that it sang : 


“ And there does sit my false sister Anne, 
Hey ho, my Nanny O, 
Who drowned me for the sake of a man, 
Where the swan swims bonny O.” 


An Irish fragment, to another tune, in the Complete Petrie Collection gives the anterior 
verse—the first line apparently forgotten : 


Heigh ho, my Nancy O, 

Heigh ho, my Nancy O, 

Yonder there’s my mother the qv zen,” 
And the swan she swam so bonny O. 


The interest of these incomplete versions is in the swan—in which I think we may 
see a hidden allusion to the drowned girl, whom the miller’s daughter took for a 
mermaid or a swan as she floated in the dam. In the Virginian “I” variant the 
verse runs : 


O miller, O miller, here swims a swan, 
And never did you see a fairer one. 


In some versions the girl is said to have swum up and down, trying to gain the bank. 
There is a possibility that this swan refrain was an adaptation from the one sung to 
the very old romantic ballad of “ Sir Lionel,”’ in its Scottish form of “ Isaac-a-bell 
and Hugh the Graeme ”’ (see Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs) : 


Hey nien nanny, 
And the norlan’ flowers spring bonny. 


“ Hey nien nanny ”’ may have been turned into “‘ Hey ho, my Nannie ” as the name 
of one of the sisters. The allusions to the swan would be particularly apt in the 
climax—well developed in Scandinavian forms—where the enchanted harp begins 
to reveal the dreadful secret in the presence of the guilty bride and the court. The 
device of indirect denunciation, addressed to the ear of the secret ill-doer, is found in 
the cante-fable of “‘ The Robber Bridegroom,’’ whose name in the English tale is 
“ Mr. Fox.”’ His intended victim escapes, and afterwards puts to him in the company 
of others a riddle in which the digging of her grave preparatory to the intended 
murder is described as “‘ the hole the fox did make.” See Journal, Vol. ii, pp. 297-9. 

Thus the refrain discarded by the editors of Scottish ballad collections in the early 
years of last century seems to offer more interesting possibilities than the melodious 
sighing of “ Binnorie, O Binnorie.”’* 


* Wordsworth borrowed this place-name (if it be such) for his poem ‘‘ The Seven Sisters ; or, 
The Solitude of Binnorie,”” but rhymed it with ‘‘ mournfully,’ showing that he had never heard 
it pronounced, and did not know that the accent fell on the penultimate syllable.—A. G. G. 
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Below are assembled some less known “ Twa Sisters” tunes, with the various 
refrains that have here been discussed. In Last Leaves of Aberdeen Ballads collected 
by Gavin Greig, and edited by Dr. Alex. Keith, there is a group of “ Binnorie ” 
variants noted in Aberdeenshire, three of which are related to ‘“‘ Binnorie No. 1,” and 
three to ‘“‘ Binnorie No. 2”’ here printed. Other references are given in Journal, 
Vol. ii, p. 286 ; and the so-called “‘ Barkshire Tragedy ” (or ““ Bow down ”’) version— 
somewhat cheapened, like the printed seventeenth-century copy, by burlesque—is 
in English County Songs, to a variant of the first tune below—‘ A Farmer there lived 
in the North Countree.” For variants of the herb refrains see Journal, Vol. iii, p. 13. 


A. G. GILCHRIST 


A FARMER THERE LIVED IN THE NORTH COUNTREE. 


SuNG BY THE Rev. F. D. CREMER, 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. FEBRUARY 12TH, 1909. 
~ 
¢. far-mer there lived in the north coun -tree, Baa, bo, 
or Bow down, 
+ 
bee, bo, A far- mer there lived in the north coun -tree, 
bow down. 


my true love, and my love - be true to ME. cece 
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he had daugh-ters one- un, two, three, Sing-ing - be true un -to 


AYE THE BIRKS A-BOWING. 


[Lorp DinGwa.t.] 


CurIsTIE’s TRADITIONAL BALLAD AIRS, 
p. 10. 


ray 


A - bow-ingdown,a - bow-ing down, 


— 


And aye the birks a = - bow - ing. 


BONNY SAINT JOHNSTON STANDS FAIR UPON TAY. 


(THe CrueEL MorHeERr.] 


CuRIsTIR’s TRADITIONAL BALLAD AIRs, 


VoL. 1, p. 104. 
E - din-bro’! E - din - bro’! 


And 
bon - ny Saint John -ston* stands fair up - on Tay. 
* Perth. 


Note.—This tune does not quite fit the usual metre of the “‘ Twa Sisters,” though several 
copies have an “‘ Edinburgh” refrain as above. 
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Woy 
Stir - ling for aye ! 


BINNORIE (1). 


From STOKOE AND REay’s 
Soncs oF NORTHERN ENGLAND. 


There were twa _ sis - ters’. sat in abowr, Bin-nor - ie Bin - 


— 


There knight to their wooer, By the 


bon - nie mill - dams - «nor = - 


BINNORIE (2). 


From THE RyMour CLuB 
— by Gavin Greig. VoL. I, p 


were twa es ters lived in abower, Bin-wnor - ie, and Bin - 


- nor - te, There came a se to be their wooer, 


bon - nie mill-dams 0’ Bin - nor 


THE BONNY BOWS O’ LONDON. 


CHRISTIF’s TRADITIONAL BALLAD AIRS, 
VoL. 1, P. 42. 


1. There were twa sis- ters in a bower, It's hey wi’ the gay and the grind-ing; And 


ae King’s son has_ court-ed ‘At the bon-ny,bon - ny o’ Lon-don. 
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ISAAC-A-BELL AND HUGH THE GRAEME. 


{Str LIONEL.) 


Curistig‘s TRADITIONAL BALLAD AIRS, 


VoL. 1, p. 110. 
Slowly. 
Hey nein nan-ny 
ry 


And the .Nor- lan’ flowers spring bon - ny. 


THE SWAN SWIMS BONNIE O. 


MOTHERWELL’s MINSTRELSY, 1827, 


1, There lived twa sis-ters in abower, Hey my bon -nie An- nie 


cam’ alo - ver them to woo And the swan swims bonnie O, And the swan swims bonnie O. 


HEIGH O, MY NANCY O. 


SuNG By JAMEs MoyLan, GARDENER, 
FROM THE COMPLETE PETRIE COLLECTION. 


= 
yf, 


— 


'Heigh my Men cy oh, Heigh ho, my Nan -cy oh, 


der there’s my mo-therthe Queen And the swan she swam so bon -ny O. 
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OBITUARY. 


Dr. MARY DAVIES. 
BORN FEBRUARY 27TH, 1855. DIED JUNE 22ND, 1930. 


Dr. Mary Davies was for many years a member of the Folk-Song Society and since 
1927 a member of its committee. She was also president of the Welsh Folk-Song 
Society. In her youth she was a singer of great charm, whose voice and style were 
alike of exceptional purity. She sang the part of Margaret in Berlioz’s Faust when it 
was first produced in its entirety at Manchester under Hallé in 1880. Six years later 
she sang the part of Mary in the same composer’s Childhood of Christ at the Crystal 
Palace. Her father, who was precentor of the Welsh Chapel in Soho, taught her 
singing until she went with the Welsh Choral Union scholarship to the R.A.M., where 
she studied with Randegger. For twenty years she sang at concerts and festivals, 
but in 1900 retired from the platform and devoted herself to teaching. In 1916 she 
was given the honorary degree of D.Mus. by the University of North Wales, of which 
her husband, Mr. William Cadwaladr Davies, whom she married in 1888, was the 
first registrar. 


Dr. E. T. SWEETING. 
BORN SEPTEMBER I6TH, 1863. DIED JULY 8TH, 1930. 


Dr. E. T. SWEETING had been a member of the Folk-Song Society for a good many 
years and many of his arrangements of folk-songs, which were at once artistic and 
scholarly, obtained considerable vogue. Among them was a setting of Miss Broad- 
wood’s version of ‘‘ The trees they do grow high,” which was included in the pro- 
gramme of the recent expedition to Holland and Germany. He contributed a few 
songs collected in Hampshire to Journal No. 10, where he was incorrectly described 
as organist of Winchester Cathedral. Dr. Sweeting’s main work was done as organist 
and director of music at Winchester College, an appointment which he held from Igor 
to 1923. Previously he had served in a similar capacity at Rossall for sixteen years, 
and between the two school appointments had been organist of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
for four years. He was one of the first scholars at the National Training School for 
Music (afterwards the R.C.M.) ; at the age of 18 he took the F.R.C.O.; in 1889 he 
took the Mus.Bac. at Oxford, and in 1894 his doctorate. Since his retirement he had 
examined for the Associated Board of the R.A.M. and R.C.M., adjudicated at festivals, 
and composed a certain amount of music in the smaller forms. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A third and final selection from the late Frank Kidson’s collection of folk songs has 
now been published under the title English Peasant Songs (Ascherburg, Hopwood and 
Crew, Ltd., price 6/-). Miss Ethel Kidson has edited these sixty folk-songs and 
revised the words where necessary owing to misfits or omissions. Two songs from 
her own memory are included and Miss Gilchrist has provided words for two of the 
songs for which no words could be traced. There are some good variants of well- 
known songs (e.g. ““ My Bonnie Lad is Young ”’ and a “ Yorkshire Wassail Song ’’) ; 
there are some less familiar songs that singers will be glad to have ; there are a few 
commonplace tunes, but the collection as a whole is most valuable and, being arranged 
for medium voice, should have a wide usefulness. The harmonizations by Mr. Alfred 
Moffatt may contain too many chords of the seventh to please some ears and his use 
of dominant harmony in some places where it might be avoided and some avoid- 
ances of it where it might have been used are disputable and quite undeterminable 
questions of taste. But the accompaniments are always workmanlike and prac- 
ticable and written with careful regard to the character of the tunes. 


The first set of Manx folk-songs suitably arranged for public and private per- 
formance by Miss Mona Douglas and Mr. Arnold Foster was reviewed in the last 
Journal. Stainer and Bell now issue a second set of twelve on similar lines, though 
in one or two cases Mr. Foster has been a little more elaborate in the piano accom- 
paniments he has provided. Accompaniment for string orchestra is also available. 
This volume contains a version of the well-known ‘‘ Mylecharane ” and two vivacious 
mocking songs. Annotations are provided, and the fitting together of the best 
versions of the words has had very careful editorial attention. 

Mr. Foster has also made the following arrangements of Manx folk-songs (Pub- 
lishers : Stainer and Bell). 


For S.A.T.B. The Sea Invocation, 

For S.S.A.T.B.B. Love of My Heart. 

For S.A.T.B.B. Manx Courting Song. 

For S.A.A.T.B.B. The Sheep under the Snow. 
For T.T.B. Farmer’s Daughters. 


For S.S. and piano The Nimble Mower, 
For S.S. and piano © Manx Spinning Wheel Song, 
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The tune “ Searching for Lambs ”’ provides the theme for the middle movement of 
Mr. Arnold Foster’s Suite for Strings on English Folk Airs (Novello). The other four 
movements are founded on folk-dance tunes. The treatment is simple ; there is no 
elaboration or development ; each movement is in fact a setting, no more, no less, 
and the jewels are the tunes. The tunes are selected so as to make the constituent 
movements stand together as a satisfactory suite. 


A small volume of six Jugo-Slav folk-songs, translated and arranged with piano 
accompaniment by Julia Chatterton, has been published by Curwen (5/-). The songs 
have many of the familiar characteristics of Slav melody—sharp changes of tempo, 
suggestions of the dance in quick tunes, and melancholy in the slow ones. The last 
in the book, “ Sunce Jarko,” is in the harmonic minor scale and the harmonization is 
based on Rimsky-Korsakoff’s treatment of the intervals of that scale, perhaps the 
best way of doing it, but somewhat prejudicial to the folk character of the song. 


Quickly following the issue by Yale University Press of British Ballads from Maine 
noted in the last Journal, comes a similar volume from Virginia published by Harvard 
University Press. Traditional Ballads of Virginia, edited by Arthur Kyle Davis and 
obtainable from Humphrey Milford (price 33/-), has a special interest for the Folk- 
Song Society in that Cecil Sharp worked in this part of the United States, and many 
songs collected by him appear in this collection of fifty songs and ballads with variants 
and tunes. He is unfortunately the only contributor whose tunes can be accepted with 
any confidence. Internal evidence discloses the inability of most of the contributors 
to note a tune correctly, and the editor in a naive preface refuses to vouch for the 
accuracy of what he laboriously prints. On the literary side, however, the editing 
has been scrupulously done on the lines laid down by Child. Sharp’s opinion of the 
literary quality of these Virginian ballads was that the texts, unlike the tunes, are 
not very good, and this collection affords an opportunity of studying the degeneration 
and decay of some of the greatest of the folk-ballads. The book is undoubtedly 
important for a study of the distribution and survival of British ballads in America, 
and the attempt to give both words and tunes is on the right lines, but for musical 
purposes it is, except for Sharp’s work, practically worthless. 


Another American book, which ought to have been noticed in an earlier number of 
the Journal, is Phonophotography in Folk Music by Milton Metfessel, published by the 
North Carolina Press and obtainable from Humphrey Milford at 13/6. This describes 
a new technique of recording what folk-singers (in this case mostly negros singing 
spirituals) actually sing: the sound waves are photographed and the vocal line is 
graphically recorded on squared paper, so that the minutest deflections of pitch and 
variations of rhythm can be seen and studied. Few deductions are made from the 
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facts here assembled, and neither the author nor Dr. Carl Seashore, the psychologist, 
who contributes an introduction on methods of investigating musical phenomena 
(which he hopes will clear away the “rubbish ” of current criticism), makes any large 
claims for the “ results” of the present experiments. What they have done is to 
invent a machine that will record accurately what was actually sung, though it would 
be impossible to reproduce the song from the notation in which it is here embodied. 
Something may yet be able to be done with it—perhaps through improvements 
derived from the sound-film. 


A further instalment of folk-tunes from the Bunting collection has been made by 
the Irish Folk Song Society this year. The new volume contains seventeen airs fully 
annotated and, where they exist, words in Gaelic and in an English translation. The 
ballad Eamonn An Chnuic is the subject of an exhaustive essay. No tune is given by 
Bunting, but reference is here given to many easily available printed sources ; three 
variants of the words are given ; a long account of the hero-outlaw by Andrew Ryan 
(1849) is printed here for the first time, and to it is appended a commentary by an 
anonymous contributor who had collated the account with documents in the Irish 
Record Office before it was completely destroyed in 1922. 


The Journal of the English Folk Dance Society for 1930 (Second Series, No.3) con- 
tains an article on the Sword Dance and Mummers’ Plays by Douglas Kennedy, in 
which are quoted the words and tune of the Ripon Sword Dance and a Pace-Egging 
Song from Lancashire. The E.F.D.S. Journal is published by the Oxford University 
Press and may be obtained for 2/6. 


As we go to press we have received a further Journal from the Irish Folk Song 
Society, the second issue this year and the third instalment of the Bunting collec- 


tion. This contains nineteen fully annotated tunes and completes Bunting’s first 
volume. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
for the year 1929. 


(1). The Committee of the Folk-Song Society has pleasure in reporting another 
year of successful work. The following members among others have given lectures 
or written articles on Folk-Song, which have been much appreciated : Miss Fordyce 
Andrew, Mr. E. Bristol, Miss Emma Dhai, Mr. George Dodds, Mr. Martin Freeman, 
Mr. Walter Ford, Lady Gomme, Miss M. Greenfield, Mr. Frank Howes, Miss Lydia 
John, Mr. F. Keel, Mr. A. A. Pearson, Mr. I. A. Williams, Dr. Vaughan Williams. 
The expedition to Holland and Germany, of which a full account appeared in Journal 
No. 33, took place in January. In the Spring Dr. Vaughan Williams’s Sir John in 
Love was produced. In this work some folk-song material is made use of. 


(2). Since the last Report several new members have joined the Society, amongst 
them being Tsing Hua University Library, Peping, China. 


Members are reminded that the Hon. Secretary will be glad of information re- 
garding their activities in connection with Folk-Song, and it is hoped all members 
will endeavour to further the interests of the Society by persuading others to join, 
and also by giving it publicity when writing or lecturing. The Society finds it more 
and more difficult to obtain material worthy of publication. Some of the Members 
may be able to help. Manuscripts will be examined without delay and published if 
considered suitable. 


(3). In August the Society sustained an irreparable loss in the death of Miss Lucy 
Broadwood—its President. An appreciation of her life-work for the Society in 
Editing its Journals, and her constant devotion to the cause of its success, by Dr. 
Vaughan Williams, is printed in Journal No. 31, and an obituary notice by Mr. Walter 
Ford in Journal No. 33. 


Dr. Vaughan Williams was unanimously elected President in the place of Miss 
Broadwood. 


(4). In accordance with Rule VI the following members of the Committee retire 
from office, but being eligible for re-election are ready to act for a further period : 
Lady Gomme, Mr. F. S. Howes, Mr. Fox-Strangways, Mr. I. A. Williams. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1930. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at. 19 Berners Street, W. 1., on Friday, 
July 18th, 1930. Dr. Vaughan Williams being in the chair. 


The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Annual Report, together with the Auditor’s Report and Accounts for 1930 
were read and adopted. 


The retiring members of the Committee, Lady Gomme, Mr. F. S. Howes, Mr. Fox- 
Strangways, Mr. I. A. Williams, were unanimously re-elected, on the motion of Mr. 
Reader, seconded by Miss Emma Dhai. 


The co-option of Mr. A. A. Pearson on to the Committee was confirmed, being 
proposed by Lady Gomme, seconded by Mr. White. 


A cordial vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Messrs. Cash, Stone & Co., for 
their service in auditing the Society’s Accounts for 1929, and also to the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians for their kindness in lending the room for the meeting. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOLK-SONG SOCIETY. 


The ParncipaL Conrants of cach Fournal ars given. 


VOL, 1. 

No. 1. ACCOUNT OF FIRST GENERAL MEETING, Inaugural Address by Sir C. Hunser 
Parry. Modal Survivals in Folk-Seng by Evcar F. Jacovuss, Some experi-~ 
ences of a Folk-Song Collector, by Kary Lex. Folk-Songs trom various Counties. 

No. 2: REMARKS ON SONGS COLLECTED, by }. A. Foutmn-Marrcanp. Folk-Song Sur- 
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by Frank Kipsow. Songs from varions Counties. 
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No, 4. SONGS PROM SUSSEX AND SURREY, collected by Lucy E. Baoapwoon. 


No. 3. SONGS CHIEFLY FROM YORKSHIRE, collected by Faawx Kipson. Songs sung in 
the Folk-Song Competitions at the Kendal and Frome Festivals; 1903. 


VOL, IL 

No. 6. SONGS FROM SOMERSET, collected by Cecu. J) SHARP. List of works tseful for the 
study of British Folk-Song. 

No, 7, THE BALLAD SHEET AND GARLAND, by Frank Kupso’. Songs from various 
Counties. 

‘No. 8 SONGS FROM ESSEX, NORFOLK, SUSSEX, WILTSHIRE, YORKSHIRE, AND ENT, 
collected by Ratrn Vauanan Wittiams, Mus. Doc. 

No, 9. SCOTTISH SONGS, PACE-BGGING SONGS, SAILORS’ SONGS AND CHANTIES, col- 
lected by Annix G. Gricwrisr. Miscellaneous Songs, mostly from Yorkshire, 
collected by Frank Krpson. 

VOL. Hi, 

No. to, SONGS FROM CO. WATERFORD, collected by Lucy E. Broanwoop. Songs from . 
Cumberland aad Northumberland and Southern Counties, Subject Index to vols. 
and fi. 

No, 11. SONGS FROM DORSET, collected by E. D. Hammon. 

No. 12, SONGS FROM LINCOLNSHIRE, collected by Parcy A. Gmamncer, Collecting with 
the Phonograph. The Impress of Personality in Traditional Singing. 

No. 13. SONGS FROM HAMPSHIRE, collected by Georce B. Garnmere, D.Sc. 


VOL, iv, 
No, 14. CAROLS FROM HEREFORDSHIRE, collected by M. Leaner. Note on" Over 
Yonder's a Park,” and Romans and English,’ by Annig G. etc. The 
reservation of Folk-Song and Fotk-Lore in Denmark, by Garmama Cra’srex. 
ubject Index to vol. ili. 
No. 15. SONGS FROM VARIOUS COUNTIES. Street Cries. Note on " George Collins,” by 
M. Cra’ ster. 
No, 16. ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE GAELIC SONGS, collected by Francus Tour. Notes 
on the Gaelic Scale System by Annaz G, Guicuxist and Lucy E, Broapwoon. 
No. t7. SONGS CHIEFLY FROM SUSSEX, collected by G. $. K. Burrerworts and Franc 
Jexyin. Note on “Come all you little Streamers,” by Lucy E. Broapwoop 
aod Axniz G Gitcurtis7, 


VOL... Vv. 


No. 18& BALLADS AND SONGS, CAROLS, SAILORS’ CHANTIES, AND IRISH SONGS, 
collected by }. Smarr, various counties. Subject-Index to Vol. Iv. 

No. 19, SONGS FROM IRELAND, SCOTLAND, NORTH OF ENGLAND, HERTS, Sussex 
AND SURREY, etc., collected chiefly by Jawerr and Luc¥ Broapwoop, Curve 
Carey, Water Forp, and Asnts G. Notes on Children’s Game 
Songs,” the Carol ’* The First Nowell,” etc., by A. G, Gucupisr. 

No. 20. BALLADS AND SONGS, SONGS OF COUNTRY LIFE AND CUSTOM, CHANTIES 
AND CAROLS, chiefly collected by J. and E. Piagorr. Note on 
the Padstow May Songs and Ceremonies, by Lucy EB. Broapwoop. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE POLK-SONG SOCIETY—continued, 


No. at. 


No. 


No, 23. 


We. 27. 


No. 29. 


Wo. 
No, 


No. 


VOL... VI. 


SOMGS FROM SURREY, collected by and loro FROM 
KENT, collected by MawWAx AkKwaicHr; FROM SUSSEX, collected by Tae 
LADY Asuron or Hypx. 


LONDON STREET CRIES; MISCELLANEOUS STREET CRIES, chiefly collected by “4 


WitttaMs; with additions and notes by Lucy E. Broapwoop and ANNIS 
The Cries of Londen,” by Josern Essays on Street 
Cries, by L. E. Broapwoon und Kivson. Boulogne Street Cries, Collected 
by Bannara M. Cra'’star. Note-on Tragic Ballads and Folk-Taleg 
amongst Children, by A. G, Gruemrist. 


SONGS FROM BALLYVOURHEY, COUNTY CORK, WITH IRISH TEXTS “AND 
TRANSLATIONS, collected: by A. Freeman and copiously annotated by 


the Collector, L. E. Broapwoos, Kibson, A. G. GitcHrist and BIN 


Fiow8r. Part I. 

SONGS FROM BALLYVOURNEY, COUNTY CORK, WITH IRISH TEXTS.AND 
TRANSLATIONS, collected by A. Mantik Fraumaw and copiously annotated by 
the Collector, L. E, Broabwoop, Kioson, A. G, and Ro 
Part 1. 


SONGS FROM BALLYVOURNEY, COUNTY CORK, WITH IRISH TEXTS AND 


TRANSLATIONS, collected by A. Mantix Frurman and copiously annotebed By 


the Collector, L. Broapwoop, Franx Kipsow. A. G. and Rosner. 


Frown. Part 
VOL. VIL 
SONGS FROM NORFOLK, collected by E. }» Morean. 


SONGS FROM DORSET AND SOMERSET, collected by the late Henry &. D. 
Hammonp. Note on “ jolly oli Hawk’ aid the Morris-tune, ‘The Ladies 
Pleasure,”’ by L. E. Broapwoop. 


SONGS FROM THE ISLE OF MAN, selected by A. G. Gu.cumiet from the collection 
of the late Jogw Cracus, M,Di; with additions from other Manx contributor 
Note on- ‘Goodnight and Parting Songs” aod *'The Hunt's up,” by A. 
Copiously annotated. Part I. 


SONGS FROM THE ISLE OF MAN, seletted by A. G. Grccureisr from the collection + ¢ 


ef the inte fomx Cracur, M.D., with additions from other Manx contribdtors. 
Additional tanes and texts Part I. Manx ‘Carvals™ (Carols). on 
Ungodly Youth's Vision’ Carval, by A..G. Gu.curet. Note on The Soul 
and Body” Carval, by A.M. Freeman. Copious annotations. Part IT. 

SONGS FROM THE ISLE OF MAN, selected by A. G. Gitcanist from the collection 
of the late M.D., with additions from other Manx contribgton- 
English carols, old Primitive Methodist tunes, and last gleanings of text-fragments 
with theit tunes from the Clague Collection: Notes by Mowa Dovoras 
cortained in the two eatlier numbers of Vol. VII. Note by A. G. GILCHRIST On 
the ballad “Brown William.” Copiousiy annotated, Part Il. 


VOL. VIII. 


SONGS FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE CECIL SHARP, with anihchashoie 


ESSAY by L. E. serene on BARLY CHANTY-SINGING AND SHIP-MUSIC. 
ESSAY by A..G. Guceewt on THE FOLK ELEMENT IN EARLY REVIVAL 
HYMNS AND TUNES with many examples. SONGS COLLECTED IN CORN. 
WALL by the late FE. Tomas: 


+ 


CAROLS PROM. CORNWALL, collected by J. E. Tomas and T. Movers. ‘ SONGS . 


FROM THE ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER, collected by TaoMas Woop. SONGS 
FROM VARIOUS COUNTIES, colincted by A. G. Gricueisr. 


Any of these volumes may be purchased at &/- ench by members of the Fotk-8ong Society only, : 


Printed 1m England. 
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